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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


In reply to inquiries, we would say that the FAaMER 
will be sent to all subscribers until a discontinuance is 
The date to which payment is made is given 
cn each paper, so that every subscriber can ascertain 
for himself the time when his subscription ends. 


ordered. 


We would also state that our lowest and only terms are 
given on our third page. We have no Club Terms. 
We have fixed our rates as low as the times will allow, 
and we give our readers their full money’s worth. 


ay See Third Page for Terms, &c..e9 

Subscribers will observe the date on the label 
with which their papers are addressed. The date is the 
time to which the subscription is paid. When a new 
payment is made, this date will be immediately 
altered, so that the label is a constant receipt in 
full for the time which the subscriber has paid. 

Subscribers noticing any error in their dates will 
please notify us at once, as mistakes are much more 
easily corrected when pointed out soon after thelr 
occurrence. 





Editorial. 


STATE AGRICULTURAL REPORTS. 

he annual agricultural reports from sev- 
eral of the New England States have recently 
been received, and we have given them more 
than the usual share of time in their examina- 
tion. 

The Vermont Report for 1877 was re- 
ceived first, and is the fourth of the series, 
the three former volumes. being biennial, while 
the present volume covers the proceedings of 
but a single year. By a recent act of the 
Legislature, the report of the Board of Agri- 
culture and the report of the Dairymen’s 
Association were ordered to be printed in 
the same volume, and to be issued annually. 
Ihe present volume covers the year ending 
July 3lst, 1877, and details the work of some 
fourteen meetings for lectures and discussions 
The 


secretary makes a short report to the Legisla- 


held in various portions of the State. 


ture, from which we learn that the entire 
amount of funds placed at the disposal of the 
Board, exclusive of the amount paid for print- 
ing the annual volumes, is $2590, not $2000, 
as our printer made it in our last issue, an 
amount which, if collected by a special tax, 
would draw upon each acre of improved land 
in the State to the enormous sum of nearly 
one mill, and that, too, where the annual in- 
come from these acres is over $34,000,000, 
an amount larger than that of any other New 
England State. A few pages are gevoted to 
a record of such laws and acts of the Legisla- 
ture as are of special interest to farmers, and 
should be familiar to every agriculturist in 
the State. The main portion of the work is 
taken up by the lectures and papers read 
at the several public meetings. A glance at 
the headings will give our readers some idea 
of the great variety of matters treated. 

In the dairy department we find a lengthy 
paper on ‘‘Milk,” by Mr. F. D. Douglas, of 
Whiting, in which the subject of butter- 
making is treated with much care; ‘‘How 
to make butter,” by Mrs. J. Q. Parish, Brook- 
field; ‘*The Dairy” by N. Skinner, Plainfield ; 
‘*Butter and Cheese making from Sour Milk,” 
by H. L. Hoxie, Milton, and ‘*‘The Cooley 
System” by A. Chapman, Middlebury. Other 
papers upon kindred subjects by C. W. King, 
Field, Milton. A 
R. Towle, West 
3erkshire, is of special interest to nearly all 
dairy farmers at the present time. ‘‘Sheep” 
are discussed by J. E. Montague, Wood- 
‘“Merino Wool,” by E. S. Stowell, 
Cornwall, is a paper of great value to sheep 
breeders generally. Mr. Jonathan Lawrence, 
Passumpsic, asks if ‘‘grain raising in Ver- 
mont must be abandoned,” and makes out a 


Lunenburgh, and D. L. 
paper on ‘*Soiling” by E. 


st ck: 


good case for Vermont farmers, who, accord- 
ing to the report of the Department of Agri- 
culture for the year 1875, raised 174 bushels 
of wheat per acre, throughout the State, and 
at a value of $1.55 per bushel. Of corn, the 
average yield was thirty-seven bushels per 
acre, worth ninety-four cents per bushel, 
while oats averaged thirty-nine bushels, worth 
fifty cents per bushel. 

Willard S. Martin, Plainfield, contributes a 
short paper on ‘‘Fancy Stock Raising.” 
‘Poultry, as a Source of Profit,” is discussed at 
considerable length by Daniel G. Spaulding, 
Taftsville. G.H. Rice, Milton, talks of the 
‘‘Discouragements in Farming,” and finds 
much that is not so very discouraging after 
all. H. Blake, Hardwick, gives an interest- 
ing review of farm life in northern Vermont 
during the past fifty years, with its lessons ; 
and ‘‘The Educated Laborer” is remembered 
and encouraged by a paper from Dr. G. H. 
Gray, East Calais. That the women of Ver- 
mont are awake to improved methods of farm- 
ing and improved methods of living is shown 
by a paper on ‘Flower Gardens,” by Mrs. 
Albert B. Jaquith, Woodstock; another on 
‘Work and Recreation for Farmers’ Wives,” 
by Mrs. George H. Vaughn, of Woodstock, 
and one particularly useful upon the subject 
of ‘*Cookery as essential in the education of 
Farmers’ Daughters,” by Mrs. A. D. Pottle, 
of Stowe. 

Dr. Cressy makes a report on the ‘*Texas 
Cattle Disease,” and the Colorado potato 
beetle is discussed in a paper by Asa Fitch, 
State entomologist of New York. Dr. Hiram 
Cutting contributes a paper on the ‘‘Climatol- 
ogy of Vermont,” which will bear reading and 
study, while Prof. G. H. Perkins, of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, has prepared an equally 
valuable lecture upon ‘‘Injurious Insects.” 
Ergot, a fungus plant, growing on rye, wheat, 
corn, and other plants, is greated in « plain 
and popular style, by C. G. Pringle, of Char- 
lotte. 

The closing essay by the Secretary, entitled 
the ‘‘Original Vermont Plough,” is a pleasantly 
written picture of the glacial period, with an 
explanation of its effects upon the agricultural 
character of those portions of the earth which 
come under its influence. 

The statistical report is valuable as a mat- 
ter of record, as are also, to a less degree, the 
abstracts from the returns of the county agri- 
cultural societies of the State. A few pages 
are devoted to the interests of the Vermont 
Merino Sheep Breeders’ Association, to which 
is appended a report of the exhibition of 
Merinos at the World’s Fair at Philadelphia, 
with three fine illustrations representing some 
half dozen of the best sheep in the State, 
which drew first prizes at the Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

The Dairymen’s Association report, which 
occupies nearly one-half the volume, or 182 
of the 400 pages, contains a history of Ameri- 
can dairying, by X. A. Willard; a brief his- 
torical report of the Vermont Dairymen’s 

Association, by Secretary Bliss, and a detailed 
report of the eighth winter meeting held at 
Burlington in January, which was reported 
quite fully, at the time, in these columns. 

With such a list of subjects, treated largely 
by practical farmers of the State, can there 
be any doubt as to the value of the work of 
the Board? And yet there may be room for 
improvement. We would like to see some 

report of the discussions which followed the 

reading of these many excellent papers, some- 
thing from which we could learn of how they 





would require additional labor on the part of 
the secretary, or an extra appropriation for a 
phonographer, all of which costs money. We 
must defer a review ‘of the reports of other 
States to a future number. 





CONN. EXPERIMENT STATION. 

The State of Connecticut has the honor of 
establishing the first Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station in America. The Station was 
organized at Middletown in 1875, and was al- 
lowed to draw from the State Treasury the 
sum of $2800 per year, for two years, such 
sum to be expended in the employment of 
competent scientific men to carry on work 
appropriate to such a Station. 

In 1877, the Legislature made a more liberal 
appropriation, and caused a reorganization of 
the Station. It is now managed by a ‘‘Board 
of Control,” consisting of eight members se- 
lected, one by the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, one by the State Agricultural Society, 
one by the Shefliekl Scientific School, one by 
the Wesleyan University, and two by the Gov- 
ernor of the State. These members are au- 
thorized to appoint a director, who, with the 
Governor of the State are members of the 
Board ex officio. The six members first men- 
tioned hold office two for one year, two for 
two years, and two for three years, and at the 
expiration of their several terms, members 
subsequently selected will hold office for the 
term of three years each. 

The present members of the Board are 
Governor R. D. Hubbard, Hon. E. H. Hyde, 
T.S. Gold, Orange Judd, Edwin Hoyt, J. J. 
Webb, W. H. Brewer and S. W. Johnson. 
Prof. Johnson is Director, and the author of 
the first annual report under the new organ- 
ization. ‘The report contains over 100 pages, 
and is, we think, one of the most interesting 
scientific reports yet given to the practical 
American farmer. Of course there are some 
dry details which many farmers will incline 
to skip, while they go direct to the ‘bottom 
line” for obtaining the results of a great 
amount of hard work, in the way of analyti- 
cal investigations. When farmers learn that 
commercial fertilizers, for which they have 
been paying at the rate of $32 per ton, are 
found to be worth but ninety-nine cents per 
ton, they won’t care very much about studying 
eut just what proportion is magnesia, or what 
decimal figures represent the lime, soda or 
chlorine. Some thirty pages are devoted to 
the discussion of different fertilizers sold in 
the State, among which are several] samples 
of ground bone which are worth considerably 
more than the prices for which they are sold. 

Six pages treat upon the examination of 
garden and field seeds, suchas are sold to far- 
mers for planting. Instructions are given as 
to the best methods for testing the vitality of 
seeds, so that any farmer can experiment at 
home with reasonable success. Some forty 
samples are reported, showing a wide differ- 
ence in their value, some being worth but 44 
per cent. of their nominal value. These investi- 
gations, with their reports, must certainly tend 
to purify the trade in seeds, as the same meth- 
Far- 
mers, after learning that dealers make a busi- 
ness of mixing old or worthless seeds with the 
new and genuine, will be upon their guard, 
and will give their patronage only to such 
dealers as can be trusted to deal fairly and 
honorably. 

The chapter on ‘‘feeding stuffs” is one of the 
most valuable in the report, giving, as it does, 
the supposed relative value of many of the 
common food materials of cattle and other an- 
imals, and presented in a form which may be 
understood by all. 
malt sprouts, corn meal, and various kinds of 


ods have purified the fertilizer business. 


Some recent analyses of 


corn are given, showing the relative feeding 
value of southern, western, northern and the 
sweet varieties. Examinations of wheat bran 
show that, contrary tothe general opinion, the 
coarse is very nearly equal in feeding value 
to the fine grades and middlings. One sam- 
ple of the latter, which sold at $1.60 per 100 
pounds, showed, according to analysis, a value 
of but $1.07, and another, costing $1.20, was 
calculated to be worth only $1.03, while a 
sample of coarse wheat bran, sent by Secreta- 
ry Gold, and which cost at his farm $1.00 per 
100 pounds, showed a value slightly above 
that figure. 

Numerous tables are given of feeding ra- 
tions suitable for animals, but which are prac- 
ticable only to a limited degree, as the sub- 
stances like brewers’ grains, cotton seed meal, 
and fish scraps are available only to a limited 
number of farmers in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of their manufacture or production. The 
new system of exclusive meal feeding as ad- 
vocated by Mr. L. W. Miller, of Stockton, N. 
Y., is made a subject of study, and suggestions 
are advanced which may explain, in part, at 
least, some of the seeming contradictions ex- 
hibited as the results of the practice. 

Potato scab, a disease concerning which 
very little as yet seems to be known, is treated, 
but without arriving at any definite conclusion 
as to its cause orcure. The articles on ‘‘Clay,” 
and the relations of soils to water, will be read 
with interest, both by the practical and scien- 
tific farmer. A few pages on the culture of 
the Sugar Beet closes the report. 

In noticing publications of this kind, we al- 
ways feel that some means should be provided 
for plaeing them within reach of all who may 
desire them. They are published at State 
expense and for free distribution, though lim- 
ited in number, and designed especially for 
use in the States where published. We pre- 
sume that a few copies could be obtained in 
exchange for other similar publications, by ad- 
dressing the Directors. This is our own sup- 
position, however, and entirely unauthorized. 





Is HE AN IMPOSTOR?P 


Mr. Eprror :—Enclosed please find a copy 
of a formula for making a compost, which a 
man, claiming the name of Cummings, has 
been operating with in this vicinity for a party 
real or fictitious, by the name of M. A. Bal- 
lard, of Gaysville, Vt. He is going through 
this State selling what he calls ‘‘farm rights” 
to make and use this compost, which he claims 
has the same chemical analysis as barn yard 
manure, but in a condensed form. He claims 
that the amount he recommends for an acre 
is fully equal to eight cords of barn yard ma- 
nure, and will produce as good crops as can 
be obtained from this amount of manure. 
Now, after reading what Prof. Stockbridge 
and others say about chemical and concen- 
trated manures, it appears to me that this 
thing is a complete fraud, and I have fought 
against it, as such, but there are many of our 
farmers here, and many of them our most in- 
telligent ones, who seem to bite at this bait, 
and buy aright. One thing is very certain: 
either 1 have been very much deceived in the 
meaning of Prof. Stockbridge’s writings and 
ideas in re; to concentrated manures, or 
this thing is a humbug. You may have heard 
about this before, know all about it. J 
am very much blamed by some for taking the 
stand I do — it, but this man is going 
through the State selling these rights at three 
dollars each, and if this thing is as worthless 
as I believe, farmers sho know of it. If 
this thing will do all or nearly what he claims, 
it is the test thing that has ever been in- 

r Ienweth to bring to their 
that state of fertility 
I have often seen in 





were received by those who listened, but this | claimed that this Ballard has a patent on this 


combination, which takes with many, and is 
one of his strong stepping stones. I would 
like to hear from you, as we have a farmers’ 
club meeting in a few days, and I wish to re- 
port then upon this matter. A. © 
Harrison, Me., March 27, 1878. 


Remarks.—Here is the ‘‘formula” referred 
to by our esteemed correspondent :— 


FoRMULA. 


1 barrel of Lime, (dry slacked,) 
1 “« © Ashea, 


1 “ « Hen Manure, 

200 pounds of Plaster, 

1 bushel of Salt, 

10 pounds of Bone Dust. 

The above is for half an acre, to be doubled for 
an acre, and this to be sown broadcast and har- 
rowed in for corn, potatoes, and all grain crops, 
and also used as a topdressing for grass. 


Well, this is certainly an improvement over 
a receipt sold at five dollars some years ago 
by Dodge Hayward, under a solemn promise 
not to divulge to others, nor to leave it lying 
around carelessly, where others may accident- 
ally obtain it without paying the royalty. But, 
after one year’s experience with the formulas, 
farmers did grow just a little careless about 
leaving them around in exposed places, so we 
happen to be able to give the readers of the 
Farmer the benefit of it without criminating 
any one in particular. It is as follows :— 


Comprounp No. 1.—For topdressing for one acre 
of any kind of land and al/ kinds of soil. “Take 
three hundred pounds Plaster Paris and two bushels 
Salt, mix well together and sow broadcast.” 


If that is too simple, here is another, thrown 
in without charge. It is claimed to be just as 
good as the other :— 

“Take one barrel Lime, fifty pounds Copperas, 
two bushels salt. Slack the lime dry, and 
mix all well together and sow broadcast.” 

These formulas you see are five dollars, while 
the Cummings-Bullard formula is only three 
dollars. But then the latter costs more to 
make. Keep the lime away, and use the 
ashes separate from the hen manure, and the 
formula is well enough so far as it goes, but 
how far will it go? One bushel of salt per 
acre, will do no harm, neither will 200 pounds 
of plaster, and on much land it will do very 
little good. Nor will dry slacked lime ever 
be heard from again in common farm prac- 
tice. The barrel of hen manure, if well pre- 
served, and free from foreign substances, is 
worth, perhaps, two dollars, the ashes from 
fifty cents to a dollar, and the ten pounds of 
bone dust about twenty cents, if it has been 
steamed or treated with acid to render it so- 
luble, or all told about three dollars per acre. 
A “big thing” isn’t it? How rich the farmers 
of Maine will be next fall, and how rich 
Messrs. Cummings and Bullard will be from 
the sale of ‘‘rights” before next fall, with 
their tax of three dollars on each farmer, and 
their hundred tons of hay to sell from their 
own cheap run-down farms, besides. How 
rich Dodge Hayward’s formula made the far- 
mers who invested in it. So rich in one year 
that they never cared to use it again after- 
wards. But seriously, why will farmers place 
confidence in every stranger who comes along 
offering to give them some extra advantage 
over their neighbors for a small sum of money 
paid on the spot? Why will they pay five 
dollars or three dollars for a receipt of which 
they can form no opinion until after the 
money is paid? Barnum used to say that 
people love to be humbugged, and it does 


look sometimes as if a good many people do 
preter to invest lm luwery vckhew rawmer van 


in newspapers or useful books. There seems 
to be a charm to some men in running risks, 
as some boys are bewitched to throw stones at 
birds and windows, just to see how close they 
can come and not hit. 

As tothe use of lime for reducing coarse 
stable manure, there is no question whatever 
about that. The lime will reduce the manure 
by the descending scale, and leaye it of much 
less value than before the lime is applied. 
At least, that is what all the standard books 
teach. We never cared to prove the truth of 
the statement. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


SOWING BLUE GRASS—COMPTON’S CORN—STOCK- 
BRIDGE MANURES. 

I write for information in regard to sowing blue 
grass seed. I have some partially reclaimed 
meadow that has been ploughed some eighteen 
months, and in the spring and fall it is flooded for 
a week or so; I have been thinking blue grass 
might grow wellon it. What time of the year 
should it be sown, and how much seed to the acre? 
It borders on North river, and used to be covered 
with tide water every month. 

Is Compton’s early field corn what it is cracked 
up to be, and is it advisable to plant it on fair 
kind of soil with nothing but Stockbridge manure ? 
If you can give me the desired information you 
will very much oblige J. F. H. 

North Marshfield, Mass., March 27, 1878. 

ReMArks.—June grass, or Kentucky blue grass 
has done well with us on reclaimed meadow land 
which is occasionally flooded for a very short time. 
It stands water and ice better than orchard grass. 
If practicable, should prefer to sow June grass, 
orchard grass and red clover together in the same 
field, as they mature at about the same time. Our 
rule for sowing is two bushels orchard grass and 
one bushel June grass per acre, and from eight to 
twelve pounds clover. The June grass makes but 
little show the first year, but improves for several 
years, and finally takes complete possession of the 
land. If we feared to sow orchard grass-on such 
low land, we should put on Timothy and clover 
with the June grass, for the first year’s crop, after 
which the June grass would probably take its 
place. All kinds of grass seed may be sown early 
in August or in April with prospect of success. If 
clover is not sown early in August, it will be likely 
to winter kill before spring. The objection to 
spring sowing is the damage from rank weeds 
which often get the start of the grass, and the sum- 
mer droughts, which frequently destroy spring 
sown grass. On the whole, we prefer August for 
sowing all kinds of grass seed. 

The Compton corn is well spoken of by those 
who have tried it one ortwo years, but having 
had no experience with it, we cannot speak of it 
with confidence. Our advice is to try all new 
things upon a limited scale. Planting it on Stock- 
bridge manures involves another question. It will, 
undoubtedly, doas well on these manures accord- 
ingly, as other varieties of corn. There are too 
many other conditions to be taken into the account 
to enable us to givea direct answer to such a ques- 
tion. There are plenty of farmers who can speak 
highly of the Stockbridge manures for corn, while 
a few have not been satisfied with its use. Un- 
doubtedly the land has had something to do with 
bringing the differing results from its use. Ac- 
cording to the best information we can obtain, 
chemical fertilizers are most likely to give poor re- 
turns applied for corn, where the land is a cold, 
heavy clay. Such lands seem to require stable 
manure or something coarse and bulky to lighten 
the soil so that the atmosphere can penetrate and 
warm it up. Much has been learned concerning 
the action of chemical fertilizers upon farm lands, 
bat still there remains a great deal yet to be 
learned. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT BEANS. 


1st. Will two tablespoonfuls of Bradley’s Super- 
phosphate be sufficient manure, in moderately rich 
ground, for a hill of pole beans, to be mixed with 
soil, and will it yield a fair crop? 2d. Will a 
spoonful in a hill be enough to grow a hill of pea 
beans, on run out sward land, and make a fair crop ? 
3d. Would it be better for me to use less phos- 
phate, and put in a small quantity of green ma- 
nure instead? I would like to write some of my 
experience, but hardly feel the confidence to do so, 
fearing I may be too much bother to you, when 
others of more experience are — ?, to fill 


your columns. . oN. 
White Rock, Me., March 27, 1878. 
Remarxs.—The fertilizer you refer to, like most 
other brands, is spoken well of by many who use 
it, and is condemned by others. Success in the 
use of any fertilizer, not excepting stable manure, 
depends largely upon the skill of those who use it. 
A fertilizer may be never so good, and yet if im- 
properly applied, or if the land is imperfectly pul- 
tivated, and the crop badly neglected, success can- 
not be expected. We have had no personal expe- 
rience with the Bradley fertilizers, and of course, 
cannot speak of them as if we had used them a 
dozen years. Many people have failed in the use 
of all good fertilizers by putting too much in the 
hill near the seeds. We should consider it per- 
fectly safe to advise you to use what stable ma- 
nure you have in the hill for beans, and then to 





sprinkle a» light dusting orjthe fertilizer on the sur- 


face after covering the beans, or apply it at the 
first hoeing, being very careful not to get the dust 
upon the leaves of the plants. The stable manure 
ought not to be very rank or green for beans, but 
should be partially rotted down or mingled with 
the soil at planting. Beans are often destroyed 
when planted over very strong manure in the hill. 
We shall be glad to obtain your experience in 
farming at any time. 


ROSE BUGS ON VINES. 


Is there anything that will keep rose bugs from 
destroying grape blossoms? I tried hellebore last 
year, to no purpose; saved a part by hand-picking. 

Great Falls, N. H., April 6, 1878. s. 


Remarks.—We know of no method for keeping 
rose bugs from grape vines more sure than con- 
stant hand-picking for the few days in which the 
vines are in bloom. The labor may be lightened 
a little by holding a dish of soapsuds under the 
blossoms in one hand, while with the other hand 
the bugs are gently invited to let go their hold. 
Dr. Jabez Fisher, of Fitchburg, Mass., one of the 
most successful grape growers in the country, finds 
hand-picking the best known method. If well fol- 
lowed up for a few years, the number will grow 
gradually less, as they are prevented from propa- 
gating. 


WHAT AILS MY SHEEP? 


I have a nice ewe four or five years old, that I 
expect will lamb in four or five weeks. She seems 
to eat pretty well and chews her cud; but even in 
cold, cloudy and rainy weather, has turns of 
breathing fast and hard, just as though she was 
very tired or very hot; her keeping is good. 
Should any medicine be given her? INQuIRER. 

Paris, Me., April 6, 1878. 

REMARKS.—With so meagre a description of the 
Symptoms, it would be folly to attempt even a 
“‘guess” as to the character of the disease afflicting 
your sheep. Mr. Stewart’s “Shepherd’s Manual” 
devotes a liberal space to the treatment of diseases 
in sheep, and is by far the most thorough work 
upon sheep husbandry we have ever seen, and 
should be in the hands of every sheep owner. It 
is published by the Orange Judd Co., at $1.50, 
and may be ordered at this office, when it will be 
sent to any address post paid, on receipt of the 
publishers’ price. 

BEE MOTHS, AND BEE CULTURE. 

I noticed in the New Enetanp Farmer of 
March 30th, an inquiry from *‘J. F. A.,” how to 
prevent depredations of the bee moths. Much has 
been written upon this subject, yet there is much 
to be learned. The season that is most dangerous, 
is after the main honey season is past, and the 
bees are doing but little. During the warm nights 
in August, the miller flies at will, and enters the 
hive unnoticed by the bees. This can be prevented 
in a measure, by closing the entrance ways well. 
Some apiarians have been successful in destroying 
the miller by placing sweetened vinegar about the 
apiary ; they are attracted into it and are drowned. 
I have practiced putting plenty of rock salt in and 
near the entrance—don’t be afraid of getting too 
much; by the way, I mean to keep it where my 
bees can get at it all the time. It is surprising 
how much a colony will consume in a season. 
When there is a chance,the millers will rest in 
some crack, like the crevice between the hive and 
its supports; they may then be captured and 
killed. Lam very much interested in every ar- 
S ticle upon this subject—hope we shall see more. 
The past season has been an uncommonly hard 
one in this section. I have had but little trouble 
from bee moths, but my bees did not gather 
enough honey, so, even with some feeding, they are 
dying to some extent. I would like to inquire if 
pure Italian bees will gather more honey than 
mixed bees? Are they any more hardy? Are 
they as easily managed as the common bee ? 

Buckland, Mass., March 30, 1878. E. &. 

ReMARKS.—Will those who are competent, an- 
swer the above. 

BOARDS OF AGRICULTURE—MORE DETAILS WANTED. 

I have been much interested in the discussion 
which has appeared in the recent numbers of the 
New EnGLand Farmer, pertaining to boards of 
agriculture. I was especially glad to see the state- 
ment of Secretary Adams, giving details of the 
expenditures of the New Hampshire Board. Such 
statements are just what the people want to see. 
It is not the amount of work a farmer does, or the 
amount of crops he raises, in which the public are 
interested, but the economic results, and it seems 
to me, such is the case with boards of agriculture. 
Whatever they accomplish, if it costs more than 
it comes to, or more than it need, it is not good 
covmuniy On UY VIERA easy fe 4Y Pays @ Ruvu 
profit, it is no matter what it costs. I should be 
very glad to see a statement like that of Secretary 
Adams, from each of the other States, which sup- 
port a board of agriculture, but especially from 
my own State of Vermont. Will Secretary Seely 
follow the example of Mr. Adams, and give us a 
statement in detail of the work and expenses of 
his board, and oblige Many Tax Payers. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF ROADS, AND 
ROAD FENCES. 


Mr. Eprror:—The present winter has 
been a bad one for sleighing in this part of 
the country, owing to the scarcity of snow in the 
travelled part of the road, especially where it 
is much rounded or turnpiked up, while along 
side the path so rounded, in the hollow from 
whence the earth was taken for that purpose, 
there has usually been good sleighing, which 
is sought by the traveller, but can be pursued 
but a short distance before he meets with ob- 
structions of rocks or trees, or all sorts of 
debris taken from the road-bed in its construc- 
tion, or too often left there through inadver- 
tence of the land owner, by the side of whose 
land the road passes. The highway is often 
laid out 34 and 4 rods wide, yet how small a 
part of it is used for travel by the public—in 
most cases not more than sixteen or twenty 
feet. Here is a radical defect in building our 
roads—in my opinion, one track should be 
much rounded to prevent washing in summer, 
and deeply drifting in winter, and the side or 
hollow track should be cleared of all obstruc- 
tions to be travelled over when the rounded 
part of the road is bare. 


Road Fences. 


At the conclusion of an article published 
in the Farmer of February 2d, I made 
some suggestions in opposition to dispensing 
with road fences, aware at the same time that 
I was throwing a bomb shell into the camp of 
innovators. A double-headed return shot has 
been fired! but as yet I feelno alarm. ‘He 
is thrice armed who hath his quarrel just.” 
Mr. A. G. Comings, of Lee, N. H., has pub- 
lished two articles; one in the Farmer of 
February 23d, and the other in the Mirror 
and Farmer of February 16th. He says in 
the Farmer: ‘‘The only objection I have 
ever heard against any man’s fencing his pas- 
ture by the roadside, relates to obstructions 
which the fence may cause to the highway. 
That could be obviated for the public benefit 
by such form and quality of fence or such 
back location of fence as to preclude obstruc- 
tions which impose expense like breaking 
roads in winter.” What ‘‘quality of fence?” 
expensive, vertical iron rods that shall pre- 
sent no barrier to the snow laden wind, thus 
preventing the drifting of the road, the stock 
raiser being compelled to build such costly 
fences to enclose his stock on land not worth 
more than five or ten dollars an acre? What 
back location? Does he mean a strip of land 
six or eight rods wide, more or less, that he 
has paid his money for and yet pays taxes on 
to be turned out into the highway to accom- 
modate the man who rides in his stylish cutter 
with silver plated harness and splendid fur 
robes which he seems to think more fitly rep- 
resents the ‘‘public” to be benefited by such 
sacrifice, and yet he no doubt calls this ‘‘just” 
in contradiction to the word ‘‘unjust,” em- 
ployed by me. If these sentiments should 
ever control the public mind, of which I hope 
there is no danger, we may exclaim with 
Antony at Cesar’s funeral, 

“©! justice thon art fled to brutish beasts, 
And men have lost their reason.” 

Again, he says in the Mirror: ‘I will call 
all who keep cattle, stock raisers ; that is a dis- 
tinct business from gardening or raising field 
crops. Those whose business is not stock 
raising, I will call field culturists.” I deny 
that the interests of agriculture can be so 
divided any more than the belly in sop’s 
fable can be separated from the other 
members of the human body and live and 

r, and he admits ‘‘that our fence 
ws” do not admit of any such division, 
‘“‘but are based on the supposition that 
all land owners were in the same sense 
and d raisers, or out door keepers of 
stock.” The man in his drover’s garb, who 


| drives his cattle along the road, is entitled to 


the same safe-guards in travelling over that 
highway with his catile, as the man who rides 
in his top buggy with his linen duster; and 
man whose cattle are crowded off an un- 
bridge to be injured or killed, is en- 

to the same damages from the town as 

man whose horse shakes him off in his top 

to his own destruction. If there are 
fences, there can be no stock raising, 

soiling is resorted to, which is wholly 

i extent in the pres- 

farmer cannot 








beautifully less. In my own town last year, 
some highways had not a single yoke of oxen 
to break the roads with, and the town paid nine- 
ty-seven dollars above the highway taxes to 
shovel out the roads by hand labor, in one of 
the districts that might have been broken by 
oxen, at less than half the expense. What 
will become of the stock when my friend’s 
theory gets the ascendency? Would he relish 
such a state of things as when the cattle 
plague visited the Roman husbandry, about 
3. C., 31, as related by Virgil, translated by 
Southey in the 3d Georgie as follows :— 

At once the bullock falls beneath the yoke, 

B and mixed foam beneath his nostrils smoke : 

He groans his last, the melancholy swain 

Leaves the fixed plough amid the unfurrowed plain, 
And frees the lonely steer whose mournful eye 
Beholds with fond regret a brother die. 3 
The o’erwea i 

And buried with his wells tee, poe. my stitial 
Man yoked with man along the rocky road 

Dragged the shrill wain and strain’d beneath the load. 

Will the gentleman then bare his own neck 
to the yoke, or is such labor only fit for the 
lowest two-legged mudsills of humanity, while 
their four-legged brothers have gone to the 
dogs? To carry out Mr. Coming’s theory, 
all road fences and stone walls must be re- 
movée entirely. In some of the coun- 
try where are ing but wooden 
fences, the task would be more easy, but in 
other localities the task would be much more 
serious. Our fathers, for three or four gener- 
ations, have toiled to buéld these stone walls, 
and now we are to haul them away; but 
where? Sink them in the great lakes, or ship 
them on the railronds to the prairies of our 
western brothers; they would be glad to see 
them coming to be used instead of their 
wooden fences, to stone their cellars, and for 
the foundations of their buildings. J. O. 
Adams, Secretary of the New Hampshire 
Board of Agriculture, has made an estimate of 
the cost of fences in New Hampshire, which 
amounts to millions of dollars. How many 
millions more will it cost to move them away ? 
I know of road walls in this county that cost 
nearly sixteen dollars per rod, or one dollar 
per foot. I know of others, five feet high, 
and five or six feet thick, by the highway, 
built there partly to stow away the rocks dug 
from the fields, to give it a more tasteful ap- 
pearance than to be piled up in huge, unsightly 
heaps over its surface, and for the purpose of 
—— from cattle driven in the highway. 

Vho would pay for all these costly walls 
that friend Comings would have demolished ? 
Not the landholders, who would have such 
walls to remove, nor the stock raisers who 
would be benefited to have them remain, and 
I believe the laws would be in their hands if 
they choose to have it so. M. J. H. 

Epping, N. H., 1878. 

Remarks.—In the discussion of a subject of 
so much importance as the fence question, it 
cannot be expected that all will take the same 
view in the matter. People are influenced in 
their judgment and opinions by their surround- 
A farmer living on the line of a wide 
thoroughfare, over which droves of cattle are 
weekly passing to or from market, will hardly 
see the economy or wisdom of removing the 


ings. 


roadside fences by the side of his cultivated 
fields. Nor is it likely that such heavy stone 
walls as are referred to by our correspondent, 
will soon be wholly removed to prevent the 
accumulation of snow banks in the streets. 
The labor of removing the fence would be 
greater than the advantages obtained by such 
removal. But there are a great many narrow 
cross roads in country places where cattle are 
seldom driven, and where the expense of 
shovelling snow in winter is sometimes fully 
equal, if we may take the statements of the 
occupants, to the net income of the land 
fenced. A fence is worth what it costs, when 


it pays the interest on the capital invested in 
it, by protecting crops Irom uesuucuvu mun 


animals, but when a fence costs annually more 
than both the animals and crops which the 
fence is supposed to protect or restrain, we 
can hardly see where its value rests. If far- 
mers would so plan their business that they 
could avoid feeding their mowings, they would 
be able to dispense with a great amount of 
fencing, both in the fields and by the roadside. 
In most of our rufal towns near Boston, the 
village estates are well fenced by the road- 
side, but, usually, with the main entrances left 
wide open, both night and day, and with 
streets thus fenced, drovers find it even more 
difficult to take their cattle across the country, 
than if the public ways were not fenced at all. 
Cattle are social animals, and usually keep 
together when on a march, but when travel- 
ing over roads where gates are open and bars 
down, nervous animals are continually dodg- 
ing into the yards and fields, but seldom know 
enough to come out again by the same way 
without a good deal of skirmishing on the part 
of their attendants. In an open plain, un- 
fenced, the whole herd will follow a single 
leader, and with very.little attention from the 
drivers.» We have depended so much upon 
our fences for restraining cattle in this coun- 
try, that we have not yet learned how to 
handle them on the public street. When 
moving a large or small herd of cattle, if a 
man will go ahead and lead one of the older 
animals, the others will usually follow with but 
little effort on the part of drivers. 





For the New England Farmer. 


“I CAN BUY IT CHEAPER THAN I 
CAN RAISE IT.” 


Thus said a farmer, and the owner ofa 
good farm, as I met him with a load of West- 
ern corn. How is it, Mr. Editor, is that so? 
Is it true of New England farmers, generally ? 
Perhaps if we reckon rent, interest, our own 
labor, use of tools, teams, board and every- 
thing that enters into the operation, the ap- 
parent balance will be upon the wrong side 
of the ledger. But we must bear in mind that 
we already have the farm, the team, and the 
tools, and that we and our families must live 
whether we work or not; that taxes must be 
paid, and interest will accumulate, and any of 
us wil] feel better next harvest with a hundred 
bushels of corn, even though it cost more than 
it will sell for, than with nothing, especially if 
we have no money to buy with. 

It is astonishing how ready a great many 
farmers are to invest in anything that prom- 
ises something for nothing. A friend has 
had a big offer for a colt that is threatened 
with speed, and at once the idea is conceived 
of raising a thousand dollar colt. Fubbing 
around on a couple acres of corn all summer 
to harvest fifty or a hundred bushels in the 
fall looks like small business. Weeding sugar 
beets and Swedes in the hot sun of July and 
August, is not congenial to our tastes, espe- 
cially as we see our neighbor pass and repass 
with trotting gig or sulky and a high stepping 
colt, which, in the estimation of the owner, is 
destined to eclipse the Smugglers and Dexters 
of world-wide renown, (but which, in reality, 
would be dear at the price of a Jersey heifer, ) 
and we begin to debate the question so often 
asked, ‘‘Does farming pay?” and the answer 
is usually dictated by the wish, and farming is 
voted a failure, while the man who goes 
straight on in his chosen life work, and, with full 
trust in the blessing of Providence and abiding 
confidence in the resources of his farm indus- 
triously, and perseveringly prosecutes his la- 
bors, not risking all upon a single toss, but his 
objective point to render himself so far as may 
be, independent of others, having in his mind's 
eye a crib of corn, a bin of wheat, a cellar filled 
with fruit, roots and vegetables, some nice 
porkers and jars of golden butter to pay taxes 
and help, and last, but not least, a big com- 
post heap by which to repeat the same opera- 
tions next year, will be found almost invari- 
ably not only above want, but with something 
over for a rainy day. 

Seed time is just upon us, and upon the 
manner in which we improve it will depend 
the fulness or leanness of the harvest. But 
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will furnish a stimulant for the home stretch. 
I shall put in a few pumpkins, for the reason 
that I want them, and don’t know of any 
other way to grow them. I shall put no 
beans with it. Last season, my corn fodder, 
beans and pumpkins from three acres of corn 
paid the whole cost of cultivation and some- 
thing over, leaving me one hundred and fifty 
bushels of corn for a little less than nothing, 
which is certainly as cheap as it can be pro- 
cured from Kansas. But, considering the 
extra labor of dropping, pulling, stacking 
and picking the beans, and the probable less 
amount of corn received, I think there is, at 
present prices, no money in raising beans for 
sale. I had twenty-five bushels of pea beans, 
and the straw from them was worth more than 
a ton of the best hay, and ten ox loads of 
pumpkins is an item worth taking into ac- 
count. 

Mr. Editor, please allow me to advise my 
brother farmers that it is high time we let 
alone the miserable make-shifts to which so 
many resort for a temporary relief, and begin 
in sober earnest to look to our farms for a 
living. D. H. Ture. 

Kennebec Co., 1878. 


Remarks.—We second that motion.—Ep. 





For the New England Farmer. 
MORE ABOUT THE BETTER COURSE. 


Mr. Eprror :—The perturbation caused by 
your discussion of Boards of Agriculture, re- 
calls a story told ‘‘once on a time” of a dimin- 
utive sheriff. Having occasion to serve a 
process on a stalwart citizen, he was met with 
the threat of a ‘‘shaking.” ‘‘Shake away,” 
said the officer, ‘‘but when you touch me you 
shake the whole commonwealth.” You, Mr. 
Editor, have been the innocent cause of jost- 
ling some very staid elements in the Old Bay 
State, but the Granite peaks up here are still 
unmoved. 

My article in the Bulletin was written on 
the spur of the moment, after reading your 
comments, and without reference to exact fig- 
ures, though I supposed I was not far from 
right. By reference to the Massachusetts 
Financial Reports, it will be seen that I was 
much nearer the facts than your readers would 
be led to suppose when they read Mr. Flint’s 
ee that my statements are ‘‘utterly 
false.” 

The members of the Board in your State, I 
find, have no pay; the $40,000 a year charged 
to the ‘‘Department of Agriculture” is appro- 
priated in part to the Agricultural College and 
to County Societies, which I do not recall on 
writing. The balance, averaging nearly $20,- 
000 annually, is expended for the same class 
of .items as the $4000 in our own State, viz. : 
Secretary’s salary, members and Secretary's 
expenses, printing reports, bills, notices, &c., 
stationery, postage, expressage, cattle commis- 
sioners’ expenses, analysis of fertilizers, &c. 
Thus far the expenses seem to be for common 
work. The Massachusetts people expend more 
on diseases of cattle, more in investigating the 
merits of chemical manures, and more for cler- 
ical force; while we are more free in the use 
of printer's ink (except for reports,) station- 
ery and expressage, for we circulate far more 
matter, and have a much more extensive cor- 
respondence. ‘Then, again, we have been 
subject to a small expense in collecting seeds 
of new and valuable varieties, grasses found 
in our own State, and to other expenses to a 
limited extent, not noted in the Massachu- 
setts reports. 

What I said, or at least what I intended to 
enforce upon the public was, that, being a 
small and poor State, we were compelled to 
make our limited means do the work that four 
or five times the amoint was expected to do 
in the rich State of Massachusetts, and though 
I put your expenditures far above what I now 
find is expended for the Board, I must still 
say that we do more—not better—with $1000 
than you do with $5000. For every $5000 
Massachusetts spends to reach 500 farmers 
and publish their reports, we spend $1000 and 
AGA LRRES PBA, BER! 8 RAINE! 

Mr. Flint lays stress on the matter of his 
salary, which, he says, is not a living one. 
and on clerical force, which he calls ‘‘limited.” 
The Treasurer's Report shows that the ex- 
pense under these heads is nearly $4500 per 
year in Massachusetts, against $1000 in this 
State. 

While I live in New Hampshire, I shall be 
compelled to say that $2500 is a ‘‘liberal” sal- 
ary, and that $1800 for clerk hire is ‘‘ample,” 
but when I move to Massachusetts, I shall 
probably change my opinion. 

Having made all due corrections, and sub- 
stantiated, as I think, my original points, al- 
low me to congratulate’ the met of your 
State not only on such a body of able men as 
compose their Board of Agriculture, but on 
such as co-operate with them in this good 
work. J. O. ADAMS. 

Manchester, N. H., April 1, 1878. 





For the New England Farmer. 


PROTEST FROM A VERMONT FARM- 
ER’s WIFE. 

Mr. Eprror :—The inference to be drawn 
from portions of Thos. Whiteker’s Hillside 
Papers, in the New ENGLAND Farmer, March 
23d, is, that the English farmer's wife is the 
superior in ability, health, and beauty of the 
woman in this country who fills the same posi- 
tion, and who, he modestly hints, falls short of 
the requirements. At least, such must be the 
interpretation given by the hard working New 
England women who read their paper as they 
churned, kneaded the bread o1 tended the 
baby, their mind half on the oven and boiling 
pot, for where are the women who dare think 
they can take ‘twhole time” to read. Now, 
the truth of the matter is that the average 
American farmer’s wife is deserving pity from 
the public, and sympathy and help from her 
oe rather than such criticisms as Mr. 

A 
In the marriage partnership different duties 
are the lot of the different parties. The man 
takes charge of the farm—the woman of the 
house. Her first duties are those requisite to 
keep the body alive, as the a ey of 
food, making and repairing clothing; and, in 
the average home, the planning and execution 
of these are almost sufficient for the strength 
of one woman. Then, health and comfort 
must be considered, and washing, sweeping 
and scrubbing are no slight tasks, as any wo- 
man will say who has stood over the wash tub 
in a hot kitchen till every fibre of her body 
quivers with exhaustion, her sight is dazed 
and her stomach refuses nourishment. 

But there is yet another class of duties. 
Howe should be more than a third-rate board- 
ing house. If it is to be the ‘‘sweet home” of 
the song, it should be attractive, but the more 
you add to bare walls and floors, in the shape 
of carpets, pictures, flowers, bric-a-brac, &c., 
so much more do you add to woman’s work. 

A family of children make requirements 
which only a mother’s nature can fulfil. How 
many steps they call for—their little wants are 
to be supplied, their questions answered, their 
natures refined, trained, and their souls cared 
for. A woman cannot do all this properly, 
without some time for study and thought her- 
self. If to these things, which occupy the time 
and strength of the healthy woman in the vil- 
lage, are added dairy work, tending poultry, 
the extra work at butchering time, fruit and 
vegetables to be cared for, there seems to be 
burden enough for the mistress of the farm 
house, without showing visitors over the farm 
or going into the field to reap or doing the 
milking. One farmer of our acquaintance 
makes all his butter himself, thinking that a 
om part of the farmer's work. He also 
helps his wife on washing days, instead of ask- 
ing her to leave the tub and run to see to the 
cattle, feed the pigs or drive the hens. 

Then, society has demands upon every one. 
Agriculture is such a respected calling that 
farmers’ families move in the best societ 
which their vicinity affords; they mingle with 
the families of lawyers, ministers and mer- 
chants, and are their equals. This necessi- 
tates the same mode of living, the same style 
of garments, and all the little et ceteras which 
are essential to medern households. 

Will Mr. W., in his wisdom, inform us how 
& woman, even with an ‘‘iron” constitution 
and the brain of an inventor, can set a table of 
wholesome, well-cooked food in a neat and 
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as anxious to have his wife have a good wash- 
ing machine, or other labor-saving appliances 
for house work, as he is to have a mowing 
machine, horse rake or pitchfork. He should 
see that she has as many household publica- 
tions as he has agricultural, and he should re- 
commend these things to other farmers, in his 
Hillside Papers. In an excellent paper, a few 
months since, he said: ‘‘and yet beauties 
of nature, the science of farming and its stu- 
dy, lighten the severest of labor, and though 
I have to look to the profits of farming for a 
living, yet the great recompense of my reward 
is the wonders and beauties which everywhere 
surround me.” 

Will he not write an article in behalf of the 
overtaxed farmer’s wife, showing, in his em- 
phatic style, how some of the pleasure of 
country life may lighten the heart of the wo- 
man, amid her monotonous duties inside of 
the house? The farmer may enjoy the green 
fields, singing birds, and the wonderful 
works of Nature, but the wife’s scenes are 
within the mortar and timber of her work 
room, a never ending succession of duties 
waiting for her already tired hands. While 
the life of the farmer’s wife has a sunny side, 
a there a eaeinat shade — trial ais 

an comparison drawn 
nervell nad’eunen of another country, whose 
surroundings are different from those in this 
country, and whose accomplishments, if they 
had any, were probably observed many years 
ago, or might have been drawn from imagin- 
ation. a 
Woodstock, Vt., April, 1878. 





For the New England Farmer. 
N. BE. CORN LANDS AGAIN. 


Mr. Epitor:—Thanks for your sugges- 
tions, following an article from me, in the 
FarMeR of March 2d. The opinions ex- 
pressed in that article have been produced in 
my mind, I think legitimately, by facts in my 
own experience, and facts which have come 
under my observation and which I have en- 
deavored fully to investigate; and also, if I 
rightly understand them, by positive science 
= to the case. 

jith pleasure I will endeavor to explain 
and show reasons, founded on positive facts, 
&c., for my views. And I wish to say, I have 
no desire to do so merely to sustain an opinion 
or opinions; it would be no profit to me, 
nor satisfaction if no good can come out of it. 

As to the particular crops, or the plants, 
included in my suggestions of a five-years’ ro- 
tation, I would say, all of them except the 
rye will be specially helped by plaster, on 
light soils, which I am sure are their natural 
home. Facts beginning away back to nearly 
or quite a half century ago, forcing these 
views upon me, are vividly set in my memorv. 
Not only are the elements which compose 
Plaster of Paris positively necessary to the 
life of these plants, in measured certainty 
as elements of plant food and plant growth ; 
but plaster acts also as a servant in preparing 
other food for the same plants. So there isa 
what and a how both involved in the mat- 
ter. I mean, first, plaster is needed, but 
second, how is it to be prepared, and how best 
applied? I would be understood, as to what, 
and how plaster that is poorly ground can have 
very little immediate effect anywhere. Well 
ground, put three inches under the surface of 
the ground, it may and will have certain ef- 
fects ; while a surface application may and will 
have other effects, in ordinary seasons, of 
great benefit to crops in bringing them other 
food. 

The first use of plaster on Indian corn that 
I ever saw, was, | think, more than fifty years 
ago. It was in New Hampshire. ‘The corn 
covered four or five acres of a light loam, 
some of it very light. Several rows of corn, 
in addition to the common dressing of the 
field, were given a surface dressing of plaster. 
The season must have been favorable for its 
best effect, for those plastered rows, all 
through the season and in the harvest, were 
decidedly superior to the others. It was a 
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ence of it. But there was science in it. Sim- 
ilar facts, on corn, have been coming under 
my observation, as in a similar use and effect 
of plaster applied to the surface, all along the 
line of years, until now. Poor plaster, or 
ylaster poorly ground, will break promise to 
Cin who applies it. If well ground and pure, 
it will fail of at least one of its most important 
uses, if itis put two or three inches under 
ground. If well ground and pure and applied 
to the surface, it may be and sometimes will 
be greatly hindered from service by continual 
dryness. But in ordinary seasons of storms 
and showers, a plaster coating on or immedi- 
ately near the surface will lend its elements to 
form new marriages, if I understand properly, 
with the nitrogen of the air, and with the de- 
caying animal matter always in the summer 
rains; capturing, holding and preparing, 
right out of the ‘‘lower heavens,” much rich 
plant food, giving it to the plants and not 
charging the farmer a cent for carting. It 
will remain there still, if not taken up in its 
elements as direct plant food; ready to serve 
again or be swallowed up, on some later occa- 
sion. 

I could show you a small piece of ground 
which was very light soil, too entirely light to 
sod over with common grass, on which, in 
1866, after a dressing of stable manure which 
was well harrowed into the soil, I put an ex- 
tra surface dressing of plaster. It has been 
cropped every year since, and nearly all 

lants that I have suggested for a rotation 
ome been on it and around it. There was prob- 
ably at the rate per acre of a ton or more ap- 
plied in 1866. It still holds a decided supe- 
riority to the exact line of the piece, and has, 
through all crops of a dozen years. 

This paper is getting longenough. I think 
it best to close this visit, and will come again, 
probably. Yours very truly, 

A. G. Comunes. 

Strafford Co., N. H., March, 1878. 





For the New England Farmer. 
PHILOSOPHY OF PLOUGHING. 


Mr. Eprror :—In the Farmer of February 
2d, I notice an interesting article on ‘‘Plough- 
ing,” by Mr. Harvey. I think he is right in 
the main. But does deep ploughing work 
successfully even on ‘‘prairie soils where the 
bottom is as rich as the top?” There are 
soils in the valley of the Mississippi ten feet 
or more in depth. There are prairies where 
the soil is so deep that it is practically impos- 
sible to turn the ‘*bottom” up. Notwithstand- 
ing this, it is the practice, almost universal, to 
plough those soils shallow. Geologists tell us 
that the soil of the prairie is com of the 
same materials as the soil of New England, 
only they are in a finer state of sub-division. 

he top of the prairie soil seems to be the 
best adapted to the growth, because, I sup- 
pose, the action of heat and cold, sun and 
rain, and various atmospheric conditions, have 
reduced the particles of the soil, and effected 
certain chemical combinations that are neces- 
sary to the successful growth of plants. 
Probably, too, the effect produced by the 
rowth and decay of primeval vegetation has 
fiad much to do with the present fertility of 
the surface soil. Even these soils are not in- 
exhaustible, and in a few years it will be 
found advisable to stir these soils a little 
deeper and bring some of the lower soil to the 
surface, and if it is done gradually, no ill ef- 
fect will result. But to cover the scanty hu- 
mus of the average New England soil with an 
inch or two of coarse, cold, undigested sub- 
soil, must work a serious injury, more espe- 
cially if, at the same time, you plough manure 
ten or twelve or even six inches under. 

The roots of plants will stretch down after 
the nutriment, and will reach nearly all that 
does not soak away into the sub-soil—which, 
I doubt not, is considerably in the way of cer- 
tain salts; but the roots want something else. 
They want the sunshine, the beat and air, and 
can not w without . You might as 
well deprive them of food. Now, if you have 
ploughed up a thick covering of cold sub-soil, 
and placed food and artificial heat a foot deep, 
it will be a pretty hard matter for the roots to 

et much sun heat or fresh air in our short 
orthern summers. 

It is one object of stirring 
plants to allow the heat and air (sunshine) to 
penetrate to the roots, and another to prune 
the roots and increase the of the short, 


or even a life time. There is also a limit to 
the depth that we can make soil available, for 
the reason before stated: lack of heat. 

Many heavy soils are, no doubt, improved 
by sub-soiling; others have been injured. 
No two soils are to be treated exactly alike, 
because they are not formed alike. Heavy re- 
tentive soils are the better, many times, for 
the use of the sub-soil plough. The writer of 
this article has passed the most of his life on a 
farm, with a light warm soil, easily worked 
and naturally thoroughly drained, situate in 
Eastern Massachusetts, and on this farm, all 
experiments in the way of sub-soiling have 
been labor lost. 

N. B.—It was not tried because it was sup- 
posed to be of value, but merely by way of 
experiment. It has been found good policy to 
plant such soil as soon after ploughing as pos- 
sible. A tenacious soil would probably be im- 
proved by freezing and thawing, after plough- 
ing and before planting. J. F. Cows v. 
Buffalo, Feb. 8, 1878. 


__ Siletions 


WHITE AND YELLOW OORN. 
‘Mr. J. Averill, of Paw-Paw, Mich., asks 


an answer from your correspondent to the 
following question: ‘‘What is the relative 
value of white and yellow corn for feeding 
purposes, and especially for the fattening of 
pork?” I am sure I do not know, and I do not 
know any one who does know so fully that we 
can accept bis knowledge with entire confi- 
dence that he is correct; and for the reason, 
in the first place, that we have no accurate 
analyses of indian corn to the extent necessar 
to enable us to decide whether white or yel- 
low corn contains the greatest amount of fat- 
tening or carbonaceous substances. In the 
second place, no doubt that soil, situation, 
climate, and latitude affect Indian corn, as 
they are known to do wheat; and Indian 
corn, like wheat, would be pretty sure to take 
up more mineral matters from the soil, and 
more nitrogenous ones from the soil and at- 
mosphere together, on strong, rich land, and 
under a long, warm summer climate, than on 
a poor soil, in a short, cool summer. We 
know most Southern corn absorbs more water 
in cooking than Northern corn, makes better 
bread, and, if we accept the accounts of trav- 
ellers as facts, we know the national tortillas 
of the Mexicans to be made of Indian corn 
solely, and, after being baked, to be tough 
and leathery, as buckwheat cakes are. 

So far as Illinois is concerned, nine-tenths 
of all the corn grown is of the yellow varie- 
ties, the preference for white corn being con- 
fined to the southern part of the State; but 
those eaters of corn bread having Southern an- 
tecedents are sure to choose white corn meal, 
as those of Eastern are quite as sure to select 
yellow meal for culinary purposes. If our in- 
formation is correct, the larger share of the 
corn grown in the South is of the white varie- 
ties, the white ones only being used for bread, 
as the yellow ones are cultivated and pre- 
ferred in the North. Genearlly speaking, 
then, on these grourds, I think it may be 
safely assumed that Northern corn contains 
most oil and starch, and Southern corn most 
mineral and albuminous matter; that the for- 
mer will produce the largest increase of adi- 
pose matter in the shortest time, and the latter 
will increase the size of the bones and mus- 
cles most in the same way.— Country Gentle- 
man. 











THE VALUE OF HEN MANURE. 


Should all the droppings from the roosts by 
hens be carefully saved in barrels, and every 
spring and fall this manure be composted 
with any good soil or muck from swamps, and 
kept a few months, its value for any crop is 
equal to Peruvian guano, and may, I think, 
be estimated at fifty cents per fowl per an- 
num. From fifty hens | save about ten bar- 
rels of the pure hen guano during the year. 
What I save from November to April, I com- 
in a circle to the depth of three or four inches, 
then I spread hen manure about an inch deep ; 
then I spread another layer of soil, till he 
heap is completed, using about four times the 
bulk of soil that I do of manure, the last layer 
being soil. The top of this compost heap I 
make flat to catch the rains; then | cover 
with any refuse or straw, then place some 
sticks of wood or boards against the covering 
to keep it in its place, and in two or three 
months it is ready for use, having become 
thoroughly incorporated with the soil, but as 
the season for planting is then nearly past, I 
leave the heap till the next season, when I use 
it with what I compost in November. Per- 
haps it would be better to make a compost in 
March, where the climate will admit, and use 
the manure for crops planted the last of May 
or early June; but I can discover no loss by 
keeping it till the next season. A gill of this 
compost in a hill of corn will be equal in ef- 
fect to half a shovelful of manure.—Wood- 
bury News. 





HEREFORDS FOR THE WEST. 


At the Michigan Central Yards recently, 
we saw twelve Hereford bulls, which had been 
purchased for the ranche of Hurd, Plumer & 
lolmes, located at Pueblo, Colorado. These 
bulls have been selected from the herds of a 
number of Hereford breeders in Canada. 
Amongst them is the one that won the first 
premium in its class as a two-year-old at the 
Centennial. These bulls are to be used for 
crossing on the native stock now on their 
ranche and should prove serviceable, as they 
have been selected by a thoroughbred Here- 
ferd man, and who is not anything else. The 
Herefords ought to do well inColorado. The 
native country of this breed is at the foot of 
the Welsh mountains, on the low hilly coun- 
try known as the Mendip and Cotswold range 
of hills; and hence with somewhat of the 
same surface for a range in Colorado, we may 
look for this breed giving a character to the 
stock of that section which may grow into one 
with peculiar characteristics. The Herefords 
have long been distinguished for the very high 

uality of their beef, and the improvement of 
this native breed bas been going on for three- 
quarters of a century, not without beneficial 
results. — Mich, Farmer. 





CHEESE FROM SOUR MILE. 


I know from experience how the tired and 
overburdened farmer's wife often racks her 
brain for something to fill out ber meagre bill 
of tare, when time is precious and every step 
counts. I have been so benefited myself by 
a recipe or suggestion from some one more 
experienced, that I add my mite, hoping it 
will be tried by those who are in the habit of 
making cheese from sour milk. Take - 
of thick milk after it has been skimmed, place 
it over a kettle of boiling water, after cutting 
it in squares with a knife. Let it stand until 
thoroughly heated, then set aside until cool, 
and pour into a colander or sieve to drain. 
When the whey basdrained off, turn into a 
pan, pour on plenty of cold water and let it 
soak two or three hours. Drain again, and 
then with a fork mash fine, season with salt 
to taste, and stir in a few spoonfuls of thick, 
sweet cream. Beat well with the fork and 
turn into a dish for the table, putting it on ice 
or in a very cool place before serving.—Cor. 
Rural New Yorker. 





Using Straw ror Furxt.—The Russian 
Mennonite settlement in Nebraska has taught 
Americans one trick worth knowing at least. 
Usually in the prairie States of the West 
there is considerable suffering in extremely 
cold weather from lack of fuel. Farmers 
have been known to burn their corn from ne- 
cessity. People have frozen to death in some 
of the terrible prairie storms. But the Men- 
nonites introduced simple furnaces for burn- 
ing straw. One of these furnaces only costs 
five dollars for the iron work, the rest being 
made of brick or clay. B pret use a top 
of straw will go more than ba f as far as a ton 
of coal for fuel. The Mennonites twist the 
straw into hard rolls, or press it into hard 
cakes, so that it burns as wood, and gives off 
as much heat. One of these furnaces, sup- 

lied with fuel only three -times a day, will 
| se a Mennonite house warm the whole 
twenty-four hours, besides doing the cooking. 
As coal is costly, and wood still more so, and 
as most Western farmers have heretofore 
wasted their straw, the anally plan of 
preparing and using it for fuel is an economy 
which will one off t value to the prairie 
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General Hutelliqener, 


PERSONAL ITEMS. 

lion. John Young died at Montreal April 
12, at the age of 71. He was a native of Ire- 
land, and had represented the county of Cavan 
in the English Parliament. He was called to 
the bar in 1834, but never practiced the legal 
profession; was a Lord of the Treasury under 
Sir Robert Peel in 1841-4, and Secretary of 
1844-6. 
was Chief Secretary to the 
Lord 
High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, 
New South Wales, 
Governor of Canada from 


the Treasury He became a Privy 


Councilor in 1852; 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in 1852-5; 
Governor of 


1855-9 ; 


1861 and was 


Sept. 18, 


"ts 
1868, to June, 1872, and was creat- 
ed Baron Lisgar October 8, 1870. 
E. Delafield Smith, late of the Corporation 
of New York city, and formerly United States 
District Attorney, died April 12 at his country 
seat in Shrewsbury, N. J., aged 52 years. 
The Rev. George Putnam, D. D., died 
April 11, at his residence, in Roxbury. Dr. 
Putnam was born at Sterling, August 16, 
1807, and graduated at Harvard College in 
1826. The year succeeding his graduation 
Gradu- 
from the divinity school in July, 1830, 


he taught at the Duxbury Academy. 

ing 
he was settled soon after as assistant pastor of 
the First Religious society in Roxbury, and 
continued his connection with that society un- 
til his decease, as a colleague of the Rev. Dr. 
Porter, then as pastor, and more recently as 
senior pastor, with the Rev. John G. Brooks 
as his associate. In December, 1872, while 
apparently in vigorous health, Dr. Putnam 
was stricken with paralysis, and although he 
partially recovered from the shock, and to 
some extent resumed his pastoral duties, still 
For the 
last two years he has gradually grown weaker, 
and about three months since he com- 


bis health was never fully regained. 


was 
pelled to take to his bed. 

The health of the Czar is said to be increas- 
ingly bad, a state of things much aggravated 
His 60th 
birthday will come on April 29, and as no 
Czar has ever yet attained that age and there 


by his own superstitious fears. 


is @ tradition that none ever will, he is con- 


stantly oppressed by gloomy forebodings. 
His disquietude is the more increased by the 
fact that his sister, who died a few months 
ago, warned him that he would quickly follow 
her. As the mind oftentimes has a great in- 
fluence over the body, this prophecy is not 
unlikely to fulfill itself. 

A well-known practical agriculturist of 
Hingham, Mr. John R. Brewer, will set out 
three thousand trees on his place during the 
present season. , 

The President and some of the members of 
his Cabinet narrowly escaped serious injury at 
the launch of the City of Para at Chester, Pa., 
The horses attached to the 
carriage in which the Secretaries were seated 


the other day. 


became frightened at the music of the band, 
and plunging forward smashed in the rear of 
the carriage in which the President was seat- 
ed, nearly throwing him out. In 

the gauge-plank of the City of Rio de 
Jane ro, also, the President caught his foot in 
a rope, and only by a lucky catch at the railing 


coming 


w 


avoided being thrown violently upon his face. 

Aaron Wilcox of North Thetford, Vt., en- 
listed and was sent to Champlain, New York, 
in the war of 1812, was 93 years old February 
last, and upon his birthday attended a large 
gathering at H. Downer’s, (a neighbor) in 
honor of the occasion. He is well for one of 
his age, walks one-half mile every pleasant 
day, and does more or less work. 

A London dispatch says that Prince Napo- 
leon Lucien Charles Joseph Francois Murat 
is dead. The Prince was the youngest son of 
Napoleon Bonaparte’s great captain, Joachim 
Murat. He was born in Milan on May 16, 
1803. About the year 1830 he came to the 
United States and married a Miss Fraser, a 
school teacher. Going back to France in 
1848 he was elected to the Constituent and 
Legislative Assemblies. He was Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Turin in 1849, and became Senator in Janu- 
ary, 1852. In the following year he received 
the title of Prince of the Imperial family. In 
1860, when the Bourbons were expelled from 
Naples, Murat put forth his claims to the 
throne of the Two Sicilies. He withdrew, 
however, at the command of the French Em- 
In 1870 he was made prisoner at 
Metz with Bazaine. 

On Friday, 12th, Hon. George Tyler Bige- 
low, LL. D., Ex-Chief Justice of the Massachu- 
setts Supreme Court, died at his residence in 
the Highlands. He was born in Watertown, 
in 1810, and graduated at Harvard in the fa- 
mous class of 1829, in which were Dr. O. W. 
Holmes, Rev. Jas. F. Clarke, Benj. R. Cur- 
tis, and others since distinguished. He en- 
tered on the practice of the law in 1534. He 
served several terms in both branches of the 
Legislature, and in 1848 was appointed Judge 
of the Common Pleas Court. In 1850 he was 
made a Judge of the Supreme Court, and in 
October, 1560, he was appointed Chief Jus- 
tice, to succeed Judge Shaw. He filled the 
position of Judge of the Supreme Court with 
marked ability, and sat on the bench, in all, 
seventeen years, retiring, on account of ill 
health, early in 1868. In the same year he 
entered upon the duties of the position he had 
accepted, as Actuary of the Massachusetts 
Hospital Life Insurance Company, which po- 
sition he held for ten years, resigning in No- 
vember, 1877, and vacating the office January 
1, 1878. 

The President has decided to grant a new 
hearing to Gen. Fitz John Porter, and has ap- 
pointed a board of army officers to review the 
evidence in his case. 


peror. 





INDISPENSABLE---THE BEST. 
Praistow, N. H. 
*s Phosphate wae Pag 
ears, and have received great advan ° 
{deem it almost indispensable for corn and garden 
popaee. It gives it an ~3 poe ae ge ps 
8 also good for n and the sowing 
land as the grane'nood ts nates sue en tach by 10 
use. Yours truly, Natna’t H. CLarKe. 
Unton, N. H., Aug. 1, 1877. 
Bradley's Fertilizers are the best in market gad 
the farmers in this vicinity are all of 
that fact. Yours, etc. Jos. P. Gruman. 
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DESTRUCTIVE FIRES. 

A fire on Custom House street, Providence, 
R. I., on Saturday morning, partially de- 
stroyed a building owned by Jesse P. Eddy, 
and occupied by Eddy & Rose, wholesale 
liquor dealers. The four upper stories of the 


block were burnt. Loss akout $25,000—in- 
sured. 


On Sunday morning the German Catholic 
School building on Shawmut Aveneu, in this 
city, was damaged to the amount of about 
$10,000— insured. 

Jessup & Laflin’s Woronoco paper mill in 
Westfield, with $15,000 worth of manufac- 
tured paper in the store house, was burned by 
an incendiary Saturday night. Loss $75,- 
000; insurance $40,000. It will be rebuilt. 

The car house of the New London North- 
ern Railroad at. East New London was burned 
to the ground on the 11th, together with ten 
passenger, two baggage and one freight car. 
The loss is estimated at about $35,000. 

A fire on the 11th, at Bay City, Michigan, 
destroyed 6,000,000 feet of lumber, 7000 bar- 
rels of salt and the docks, owned by Eddy, 
Avery & Co.; 4,000,000 feet of lumber, a 
planing mill and dock and 6000 barrels of salt 
belonging to H. M. Bradley & Co. Thirty 
buildings, mostly residences, were destroyed. 
The loss is estimated at $200,000. 

A fire in Americus, Ga., 12th, destroyed 
eight stores, including some of the largest 
establishments in the place. The City Hall 
building was burned. Loss $50,000; in- 
surance $20,009. 

The Fordham building in Halifax, N. S., 
occupied by A. Fordham, leather merchant, 
and H. C. Evans, general dealer, was burned 
Sunday morning. Total loss from $45,000 
to $50,000; insured in English offices. Dur- 
ing the fire an explosion occurred in Evans’ 
store, instantly killing Edward Fredricks, a 
member of the Union protective company, 
who was saving goods. 

A fire in Tokio, Japan, on the night of 
March 17, destroyed upward ot 4000 houses. 
The damage is estimated at $200,000. One 
life was lost. The burnt district will be re- 
built of stone. 

There was a destructive fire at Clarksville, 
Tenn., on Saturday night. The best judges 
loss at half a million dollars. 
The 


Gracy warehouse covered over an acre. Fifty- 


estimate the 
The burnt district covers fifteen acres. 


seven houses were destroyed in the fire, inclu- 
ding the best dwellings in the city. The in- 
surance is estimated at $150,000. The fire is 
regarded as the work of an incendiary, with 
which the blacks seemed to deeply sympa- 
thize, refusing aid in suppressing the flames. 
Nine hundred hogsheads of tobacco were de- 
stroyed by the fire and rain. The list of 
houses embraces all kinds of business, and 
among them are the newspaper oflice, court- 
house, banks, Central hotel, hook and ladder 
houses, two jewelry stores, two dry goods 
stores, eight groceries, two public halls and 
ten residences. 

The Bishop mansion at Irvington, on the 
Hudson river, was burned Monday. Loss 
$200,000, including one famous work of art 
valued at $30,000. 

H. F. Benton’s steam planing mill at Cort- 
land, N. Y., was burned on Sunday morning. 
Loss, $20,000; no insurance. 





THE Banxs.—The Bank Com- 
missioners have placed the Cape Cod Five 
Cents Savings Bank, at Harwich, under the 
provisions of the new law. The bank is de- 
clared solvent, with a surplus of some $4000 
above all losses and doubtful paper. 

Upon a request of the officers of the Cod- 
dington Savings Bank of Newport, R. I., 
Governor Van Zandt has appointed a Com- 
mission to examine the affairs of that institu- 
tion. Undoubtedly a temporary injunction 
will be asked of the Supreme Court. The 
deposits amounted at the last report to $467, 
510. 

A temporary injunction was Tuesday placed 
upon the Emigrant Savings Bank of this city, 
and the injunction upon the Broadway Savings 
Bank of Lawrence was modified, the bank 
being secured against loss. 


SavINGs 





Tuk Bristo. anp PRrovipENce.—These 
superb vessels having been placed in splendid 
condition for the ensuing season, have re- 
sumed their trips between Fall River and 
New York via Newport. The managers of 
the Fall River Line have spared no pains to 
meet every requirement of the public, and 
the convenience, comfort and safety of travel- 
ers have been secured in these, the largest, 
best equipped, and most elegant steamers of 
their class in the world. During the season 
of pleasure travel passengers by this line will 
be regaled with delightful music, celebrated 
string, reed and brass bands having been en- 
gaged to give a grand promenade concert 
every evening on board the steamers. 





Tue Vermont Rartroap War. — Dis- 
patches from Montreal announce that the 
troubles between the Passumpsic and South- 
eastern roads have been compromised. The 
managers of the two roads have adjusted all 
differences satisfactorily and the necessary 
papers have been passed. The Southeastern 
are to take and operate the Missisquoi and 
Clyde River road, which has been a source of 
contention. Through trains from Montreal to 
Boston will be run through, lines established, 
and the Southeastern’s debt reduced over 
one-half. Much satisfaction is expressed all 
along the line. 





Farat Burnine Accipent.—Mr. John E. 
Lyon, of the firm of Lyon & Vose, Boston, 
died at the Pemigewasset House, Plymouth, 
N. Il., Thursday, 11th, from the effects of 
burns caused by the upsetting of a candle in 
his bedroom the previous night. The de- 
ceased gentleman, who was president of the 
Boston, Concord & Montreal Railroad, went 
to Plymouth to make the monthly examination 
of the accounts of the railroad. He was un- 
married, and leaves a large fortune. 





Snap Prorpacation.—The N. Y. Herald's 
Norfolk, Va., dispatch of the 15th, says :— 


The United States Fish Commission com- 
menced the work of shad propagation in the 
Albermarle Sound this week, and already 
their operations begin to assume the char- 
acter of an extensive business. They have 
shipped from their hatching grounds nearly a 
million young shad, and distributed them in 
the rivers and streams of Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Alabama; and 
for a month to come the work will continue on 
equally as large a scale. The apparatus for 
shad hatching is more extensive than the Com- 
mission ever used before. 





MYTHS ARE BUT SYMBOLS OF TRUTH. 


As the scholar sees in the vain but beautiful 
mythologies of the ancients the embodied expres- 
sions of the hungry human soul blindly groping 
after the Infinite, so the physician secs in that 
popular myth of the sixteenth century the foun- 
tain of perpetual health and youth—an expression 
of the longing® of suffering humanity for a remedy 
that should forever prevent the incursion of dis- 
ease. The wilds of Europe were ransacked for 
this wonderful fountain, and Ponce de Leon sought 
for it in the cypress-swamps and tangled ever- 
glades of our sunny Florida. Men have searched 
for it everywhere and anywhere but where it really 
is—in the human body itself. The blood is the 
real fountain of perpetual health and youth. 
When this source is corrupted, the painful and 
sorrow-producing effects are visible in man 
shapes. The multifarious forms in which it mani- 
fests itself would form subjects upon which I 
might write volumes. But as all the varied forms 
of disease which depend upon bad blood are cured, 
or best treated, by such medicines as take up from 
this fluid and excrete from the system the noxious 
elements, it is not of practical importance that I 
should describe each. For instance, medical au- 
thors describe about fifty varieties of skin disease, 
but as they all require for their cure 4d similar 
treatment, it is of no practical utility to know just 
what name to apply to a certain form of skin dis- 
ease, 80 you know how best to cure it. Then again, 
I might go on and describe various kinds of scrofu- 
lous sores, fever sores, white swellings, enlarged 
glands, and ulcers of varying appearance; might 

escribe how virulent poison may show itself in 

various forms of eruptions, ulcers, sore throat, 
bony tumors, ete. ; but as all these various ap - 
ing manifestations of bad blood are cured a 
uniform means, I deem such a course unnecessary. 
Fane gf cleanse the blood, which is the great 
fountain of life, and a fair skin, 
buoyant ~ pe vi 














Tue Beecuer Scanpat.—The notorious 
Beecher-Tilton scandal has been revived by 
the publication of a letter by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Tilton in which she confesses to adultery with 
Rev. H. W. Beecher and says her former 
statements were untrue. Mr. Beecher pub- 
lishes a brief but emphatic denial of the 
charge. The matter rests there for the pres- 
ent, but the prospect of a revival of the great 
scandal is not specially encouraging to lovers 
of morality, 





Anorner Derautter.—H. A. McIntire, 
President of the First National Bank of Lake 
City, and Vice President of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
has absconded with $70,000. 


—— 





The World Abroad, 


CABLE DISPATCHES. 


Tuvrsbay, April 11.—The body of the Ear! Lei- 
trim was buried in St. Michael’s Chureh, Dublin, 
Tuesday. A crowd of 300 hissed, hooted and 
cheered outside of the church. The Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland has proclaimed the district compris- 
ing Lord Leitrim’s Donegal estates under the peace 
preservation act. 

The semi-official Provincial Correspondence 
publishes an inspired article declaring that Prince 
Bismarck is convinced of the benefits of the policy 
of reciprocity, involving moderate protection of 
native industry, and hopes to gain a firm majority 
in the Reichstag. 

The advance guard of the seventh and eleventh 
Russian army corps has already begun to cross 
from Rustchuk to Giurgevo and proposes to occupy 
the line from the latter place to Bucharest. The 
Muscovite artillery have also arrived at various 
places on the Roumanian bank of the Danube. 
Constantinople advices state that the Grand Duke 
Nicholas still continues to demand the forts on the 
upper Bosphorus. The conciliatory tone of Gorts- 
chakoff’s reply to the English circular is heartily 
commended by all the powers, and the opinion is 
general in London that England's policy has been 
placed in a more favorable light by the recent par- 
liamentary debate on the Queen’s address. 

A special to the Standard dated Constantinople, 
Wednesday, states that the Grand Duke Nicholas 
continues to demand the forts on the upper Bos- 
phorus. General Nelidoff will have an interview 
with the Sultan on the subject to-day. The Grand 
Duke has also demanded the immediate evacuation 
of Batoum in accordance with the treaty, indicating 
hat in event of a non-compliance complications 
may arise. 

A dispatch from Pera states that 14,000 are sick 
from San Stefano to Adrianople, nearly half of 
them with typhus, so that the Russian officers re- 
gard their position very unsatisfactory. 

Fripay, April 12.—The aspect for a peaceful so- 
lution of the Eastern complications is hourly be- 
coming more favorable. An active exchange of 
communications is proceeding, under the moderat- 
ing influences of Germany, and Prince Bismarck 
thinks a preliminary conference of ambassadors 
resident at St. Petersburg might be held at once. 
Prince Gortschakoff has replicd to Austria’s objec- 
tions to the attitude of Russia, refuting the points 
advanced by that power, as he believes, successful- 
ly. Both the Turks and Russians still continue 
their warlike preparations about Constantinople, 
and the defensive works are being carried forward 
with energy. 

The Times’ correspondent at Petersburg says: 
“Notwithstanding the gloomy views of the leading 
Russian newspapers, it is believed in official circles 
that the Congress will shortly meet. The corres- 
pondent says he has reason to believe this convic- 
tion has a pretty solid foundation. Germany has 
not abandoned her intention of using her influenc 
in favor of peace.” 

The Manchester Guardian prints a London dis- 
patch saying that a rumor is current in military 
circles that the British have sustained a disastrous 
defeat in South Africa. The Colonial office is ig- 
norant of such defeat. 

SatrurpDay, April 13.—A conference of the cot- 
ton manufacturers will be held on the 16th inst., 
to take action regarding the impeding strike of the 
toperatives in Lancashire. 

Five more arrests have been in connection with 
the assassination of the Earl of Leitrim. 

In the House of Lords last night Lord Cairns 
promised the returns of agrarian crimes in Ireland. 
He denied that undetected and unpunished crime 
was increasing, except in Galway and parts of 
Mayo and Roscommon. The Government, nar- 
rowly watching the state of affairs, were con- 
vinced that it was their duty to protect life, and 
would apply for further powers when it was 
thought necessary. In consequence of this an- 
swer the motion of Lords Oranmore and Browne, 
that the Government should ask for further 
powers, was withdrawn. 

A dispatch from Paris says that the prices of 
lodgings and all the necessaries of life will be 
largely advanced during the Exposition. The 
proprietors of furnished apartments and hotels al- 
ready make extravagant demands. 

The Agence Russe say the Russian Government, 
by discussing in its answer to Lord Salisbury the 
objection raised by bim on every point of the 
treaty, has practically established the discussion of 
the whole treaty, and thus shown how smalla 
foundation the British objection had. If the Con- 
gress meets there will be no objection to a full dis- 
cussion, but the submission of the treaty implies 
an act which no independent power, England least 
of all, would admit. 

The Porte has informed its representative abroad 
that it recognizes the San Stefano treaty and will 
comply with its terms to the letter. if also ex- 
presses a determination to carry out the reforms 
demanded by Russia. 

The Times’ Bucharest special Friday says: “It 
is stated here that 20,000 men of the Eleventh Rus- 
sian Army Corps will hold Bucharest, and the re- 
mainder of the corps will hold the stations on the 
line to Giurgevo. Other Russian troops are ex- 
pected in the territory east of the Aluta. Nearly 
all of the Roumanian troops are in positions west- 
ward of the Aluta. The Russian delegate sent to 
make arrangements relative to the passage of 
troops through Bessarabia will arrive here to-day.” 

Monpay, April 15.—A meeting of the cotton 
operatiyes at Blakely Moor, England, although 
adopting determined resolutions against a reduc- 
tion of wages, expressed willingness to submit the 
question to disinterested arbitration. 

There is less excitement at the Portsmouth dock 
yards. Work is assuming the ordinary routine 
and overtime is generally stopped. Very little re- 
mains to be done in the way of warlike prepara- 
tion. On Monday it became known that a letter 
had been forwarded from the Admiralty to Ports- 
mouth asking how long it twould take to get ready 
for sea the flotilla of iron gunboats built for ser- 
vice in the Baltic during the last Russian war and 
for the most part since then lying on the slips at 
Haslar. These are formidable little vessels of 254 
tons displacement, with twin screws and carrying 
each an 18-ton gun in the bows. Preparations 
were begun to fit them with magazines when or- 
ders were received countermanding the first. At 
present, therefore, nothing is being done to bring 
them forward. 

The thirty-fifth race between Oxford and Cam- 
bridge crews took place Saturday morning on 
the River Thames, over the usual course, from 
Putney to Mortlake, four miles and two furlongs, 
and resulted in an easy victory for Oxford, time 
23 minutes, 12 seconds. This makes, in the thirty- 
five contests, eighteen victories by the Oxfords, 
while Cambridge has been successful in sixteen 
races, and one, that of last year, resulted in a dead 
heat. 

All the Italian Ministers were present at the 
dinner given by the King to General Grant on 
Saturday in Rome. 

A dispatch from Cape Town says there has been 
continuous fighting in the Pierce bush for a week. 
The situation in Transvaal is very serious. 

The dispatches from both Constantinople and 
St. Petersburg this*morning are less pacific than 
for several days past. The Turkish commanders 
in the former city have received orders to resist 
any attempt to occupy the place on the part of the 
Muscovites, and it is reported that the Porte is re- 
moving valuables, arms and munitions to Scutari. 
The correspondents at the Russian capital do not 
speak as hopefully of peace as they did last week 
and at Moscow the war feeling predominates. 
Germany’s efforts at mediation are favorably re- 
ceived at St. Petersburg. Prince Bismarck be- 
lieves that if the powers will consent to the retro- 
cession of Bessarabia, the extension of Russian 
territory in Asia and a war indemnity to the Mus- 
covites a congress can be held. The Prince of 
Roumania has announced his intention of abdi- 
cating if the powers permit Russia to usurp that 
province. The independence of Servia is to be 

proclaimed on Sunday next. A council between 
the Minister of War and the general staff has ar- 
ranged for the disbanding of the greater part of 
the Servian forces. Only a sufficient force will be 
maintained to preserve order in old Servia. It is 
considered certain that Servia will not participate 
in any further hostilities. 

Tvespay, April 16.—The Queen has replied to 
the address of Parliament thanking her for calling 
out the reserves. She thanks both Houses for 
their loyalty, and says she feels sure that she can 
always rely upon their adopting measures for the 
honor of the Crown and the stability of the Em- 

ire. 

Rumors of the dissolution of Parliament are stil] 
circulated, but the Liberals declare that Parliament 
cannot be dissolved without cause, and that the re- 
cent abstention of official Liberals from opposition 
to the Government’s measures removes the sem- 
blance of a cause. The Ministers have begun to 
leave London for the Easter Holidays. 

A cable special says there was considerable ex- 
citement and a popular manifestation in St. Peters- 
burg over the acquittal of the Nihilist Veva Sassu- 
litch, the woman who recently attempted to assas- 
sinate Trepow, Chief of the St. Petersburg police. 
One student was killed and several persons wound- 
ed. The Government is annoyed at the acquittal. 
It is rumored that the tribunals, dealing with po- 
litical offences, will be modified, as in the above 
case the accused was acquitted in spite of her own 
confession that her attempt to kill Trepow was pre- 
meditated. 

There is no material change to note this morning 
on the Eastern question. The situation remains 
virtually as it did yesterday, although it is stated 
that a semi-official and amicable interchange of 
views has occurred between the London and St. 
Petersburg cabinets. A dispatch from the Turkish 
capital announces the occupation of Shumla by the 
Russians, and a sensational report comes from 
Pesth that the understanding between Russia and 
Austria has been re-established. The Roumanian 
government is accused of secretly abetting Russia, 
but a Bucharest dispatch says the bitterness exist- 
ing between Russia and Roumania regarding the 
retrocession of Bessarabia is intensifying. 

Hundreds of empty carts are passing through 
Bucharest from Russia, going to the Danube to 
transport supplies from the depots along the river 
to the in the field. The Russian officers in 
Bucharest have been leased for another six months. 

The Times’ Berlin correspondent says that prep- 
arations are making in Russia for the organization 
of a general levy. Passports will only be issued to 
persons over 46 years. 

The insurrection in Thessaly is almost over- 
whelmed by a large force of Turks sent from 
Thrace and Bulgaria. In Epirus it complete} 
hangs fire and is only reviv  f considerable ef- 
forts of Greek sympathizers. he Cretans are 
still able to hold their own, but it is feared Turkish 
reinforcements will be sent to the island. The 
Greeks are much disccuraged. They believe Rus- 
sia is intriguing eae them. 

A dispatch Volo says that the Circassians 
and other irregulars under Assaf have mas- 
sacred between 800 or 900 persons, of all ages and 
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dered his resignation as President of the Bank o 
California, to take effect May 1. The action is 
necessitated by the pressure of private business. 
Vice President Willian Alvord is elected to the 
vacancy. Mr. Mills will continue in the board of 
directors. 

It is reported that Colonel John G. Sykes, 
special secret agent, sent out by President Hayes, 
has been in the city several weeks, investigating 
the Chinese question. It is supposed the Presi- 
dent’s purpose was to obtain material for his prom- 
ised special message of the Chinese question. 
Haping fulfilled his mission, Sykes left for Wash- 
ington a few days ago. 

Hona Kono, March 13.—The famine and dis- 
tress are unabated. Governor Hennessy of Hong 
Kong gives $10,000 of the public funds toward the 
relief of the sufferers. Admiral Patterson of the 
United States ag? f sails from Hong Kong to 
Shanghae in the Monocacy, and thence in the 
Ashuelot to Yokohama, arriving early in April. 
The United States ship Monongahela had arrived 
at Hong Kong to take the place of the Tennessee, 
and she in turn will be relieved in the autumn by 
the Richmond. Reports of the rapid advances of 
Chinese troops in Kashgarian territory are at hand. 

Yoxouama, March 15.—The Assembly of the 
Provincial Government will meet in Tokio April 5 
to discuss plans for internal improvements, the ex- 
pediency of local representative parliaments and 
other topics. The Japanese contribute $15,000 
for the relief of the Chinese famine sufferers. 





Miscellancous Stems. 
“Dr. L. Sawyer’s barn at Springfield, 


Vt., with a large quantity of hay and farming 
tools, was burned on Saturday. 


te" Isaac Bowman of MeIndoe’s Falls, Vt., 
has contracts to drive 49,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber down the Conner icut river this spring, 
some of it going as fa as Hartford, Conn. 


re The savings-b*ak examiner of Maine 
says the institutions under his care in the 
State are in better condition than they were 
three years ago. 


te The St. Paul Pioneer Press prints a 
list of 395 flour mills in Minnesota, operating 
1489 run of stone and able to grind 56,000,000 
bushels of wheat a year. 


te At Providence, R. I., April 12, the Su- 
preme Court granted a temporary injunction 
on the Franklin Savings Bank of Pawtucket 
upon complaint of the Special Commission. 


te The house of H. H. Church of West 
Randolph, Vt., was burned on Tuesday 
night, 9th; cause, explosion of a kerosene 
lamp. Loss $1100; insurance, $750. 


An incendiary fire destroyed the saw and 
planing mill of Sydney Plumb at North 
Adams on Monday night. Loss $2500; in- 
surance, $1500. 


* 
te The farm buildings of O. G. Hussey 
of Brooks, Me., with the exception of one 
barn, were destroyed by fire on the 7th inst. 
Loss $2000; partially insured. 


tad 


te A house and other buildings owned and 
occupied by Leonard Wells, at Wells Beach, 
Me., were burned on Sunday night, caused by 
the breaking of a kerosene lamp. 
$2000; insured for $1200. 


te Irish leaders in New York say gat if 
England goes to war there will be a larger in- 
surrection in Ireland than ever before. The 
Fenian leaders are reticent, saying the Ameri- 
can newspapers have not treated them right. 


Loss 


te The Canadian steamers Quebec and 
Francis Smith arrived at Duluth, Minn., April 
12, the earliest arrival on record, being two 
months earlier than last year. They brought 
150 passengers from Manitoba. 


te President Vanderbilt has ordered a re- 
duction of force in the shops of the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroads. At 
West Albany 400 men will be discharged; at 
Syracuse 100, at Rochester 300, and at Bufla- 
lo 600. 


te Frisbie’s Hotel, a new summer resort at 
Kittery Point, Me., was bnrned at one o'clock 
Monday morning, together with the entire 
contents. Loss $10,000; insurance, $5500. 
The fire was no doubt the work of an incen- 
diary. 

te The recent great decline in gold has 
produced some queer results. In San Fran- 
cisco greenbacks are at a premium of five per 
cent. in exchange for silver, though traders 
willingly take the latter and refuse the paper 
money. ‘This is a result, apparently, of the 
force of tradition, for never before have green- 
backs been worth a premium on the Pacific 
coast. 

ter Congresman Ellsworth, while visiting 
his home in Grenville, Mich., on the 15th, was 
assaulted by J. J. Shearer, a neighbor and 
wealthy business man, and terribly beaten. 
The external plate of the frontal bone over 
the left eye is fractured. His condition is 
critical. It has been reported on the streets 
for months that Shearer intended to horsewhip 
Ellsworth and two or three other gentlemen 
for supposed interference in his late domestic 
troubles. 


tz Business prospects seem somewhat 
brighter in Bangor this spring than they did a 
year ago. Although there have been no for- 
eign orders for deals, the demand for short 
lumber from domestic ports is quite strong, 
with indications of a fair summer’s work. 
Many of the up river mills are now under way 
and rafts are coming down the river. Freights 
are somewhat dull, as many of the lumbermen 
are not yet ready to ship. 


te A barn at Peabody, owned by E. W. 
Jacobs and occupied by Munroe & Arnold, 
Boston Express Company, was entirely de- 
stroyed by fire at about 12.30 Wednesday 
morning, 10th, together with its contents, 
consisting of 100 tons of hay; total loss, 
$2000; insurance, $1000 on the barn and 
$150 on the hay. The fire was of incendiary 
origin, as there was evidence of kerosene be- 
ing scattered about in several places. 


tz Telegraphic and telephonic communi- 
cation has been made between New York and 
Brooklyn by running a wire over the foot- 
bridge spanning the East river. This is the 
first time direct communication has been made, 
and is expected to greatly aid the policemen 
of the two cities in apprehending criminals, 
who have sometimes escaped by speedily get- 
ting across the river and evading pursuit be- 
fore the police department of one city could 
notify that of the other. 


te Tyringham’s missing Town Treasurer, 
arrived in Pittsfield on the 9th. He has been 
in correspondence with friends, through whom 
he has adjusted his affairs with the town, and 
has returned home. He says he took only 
fifty dollars with him and fled because he was 
a defaulter to the amount of a few hundred 
dollars, which he expected to be able to raise 
before the annual meeting exposed him. Be- 
ing disappointed he left town. 


te The Indianapolis Journal regards it as 
one of the most encouraging signs of the times 
that in all parts of the country the tendency is 
toward the farm. When the mass of unem- 
ployed seek employment in agriculture, the 
future of the labor question will be settled. 
There is good reason to believe that it will 
not be until the uncalled for labor in cities 
and manufacturing towns goes to the country 
and the farm. All other schemes, Govern- 
ment works and a flood of paper money are 
futile. 

tz The matter of disinfecting the battle- 
fields of the late war is becoming very press- 
ing, as the general health of Europe is threat- 
ened by the vast number of corpses lying un- 
buried in Roumania and Bulgaria, and an In- 
ternational Sanitary Commission is likely to 
be established soon to take the business in 
hand. In the neighborhood of Erzeroum 
alone over 20,000 bodies are buried only two 
feet under ground, and a sanitary commission 
now at that place is debating whether the best 
method of disposing of them will be by cre- 
mation or consuming them by quicklime. 


te A long coaching trip is under contem- 

lation at New York. The Coaching Club 
om accepted an invitation to visit Mr. Fair- 
man Rogers of Philadelphia, and will drive 
across New Jersey. Nine changes of horses 
will be stationdd at various points along the 
route, and it is thought the trip between the 
two States can be made between 7 o'clock in 
the morning and 5 in the afternoon, with a 
stop for lunch at Princeton, 52 miles from 


New York. 


te Frank D. Pollard, Superintendent of 
the Rockingham County Farm at Brentwood, 
N. H., has resigned on account of ill-health. 
His successor, no doubt, will be Haven L. 
Scott of Lewiston, Me., formerly the Super- 
intendent of the Portsmouth City Farm. The 
average number of pers and prisoners at 
the County Farm in Brentwood, for the year 
ending May 12, 1877, was 232. The weekly 
cost, per head, was $2.49, against $2.36 the 
previous year. The total debt of the county 
is $119,056.56, being an increase over the 
debt of —_ of ee The cost of the 
support of paupers on the farm was $26,320.- 
Bde and off the farm, $8580.78. 


ta At Bath, N. Y., April 12, the coroner's 
jary in the case of the burning of the insane 
building of the Steuben County Poor House 
at the loss of fox ser lives, were! sitting five 
ays bearing testimony, reached a verdict. 
They exonerate the keeper, Eli Carrington, 
censure the citizens of the county and the 
Board of Supervisors for not having provided 
safe and suitable accommodations for the 
peapens censure the Su intendent of the 
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tr Gold mining in the town of Stock- 
bridge, Vt., isto be resumed at once on a 
larger scale than ever before. The machinery 
pat in last fall has wintered well, and is now 
ready for washing gold. 


\ fF Advices from Hayti, March 30, state 
Mat Peace has been re-established in that Re- 
public. The Government has paid the arrears 


of the national French d ; 
4,461,000 france. ebt, amounting to 


tF Advices from Santo Domingo, March 
28, represent that peace has been restored, 
under the provisional Government of Presi- 
dent Guillermo. The revolutionists in the 
northern provinces have given their adhesion 
to President Guillermo. 


_t A tornado passed over Cottonwood, 
Kansas, on the Santa Fe road, Saturday night, 
blowing 45 cars off the track, destroying a 
number of houses, and some lives were lost. 
It is also reported that a stock train was 
wrecked near Emporia. 


te At Fitchburg, Mass., April 13, Dr. H. 
H. Brigham, his son, five years old, and Miss 
Minnie Lawrence, were thrown from a car- 
riage, and all were severely injured. Miss 
Lawrence is in a very critical condition, her 
skull being fractured, and her right foot and 
left leg badly bruised. 


te A petrified crocodile, 46 feet in length, 
has been exhumed near Como station, on the 
Union Pacific Railroad, and shipped to Yale 
College. The discoverers, Mr. Carlin, the 
station agent, and Reed, a section boss, get 
$2200 for their find, and a monthly salary 
each of $130 to hunt for the mate of the mon- 
ster, so say the Western papers. 


_ Ee In Minnesota there are 222 cases pend- 
ing where parties have stolen timber off Gov- 
ernment lands, involving nearly one hundred 
million feet of logs and forty thousand rail- 
road ties, which will have to be abandoned 
because of the refusal of the Senate to make 
as appropriation sufliciently large to prosecute 
them. 


te John Bullinger, alias Jacob Durins, an 
athlete of considerable reputation in sporting 
circles, died at the New York Hospital Sun- 
day night from injuries received several days 
ago while wrestling with.a bear at Albany. 
The surgeon, upon examining Bullinger after 
his admission to the Hospital, found he had 
been much mutilated by the bear. 


%° Nathaniel Allen was arrested at Lowell 
Monday night for burning the large steam 
grain elevator on Western avenue last Jan- 
uary. The evidence is said to be strong 
against him. He was formerly a partner in a 
concern which occupied the premises, by one 
of whom, E. R. Blair, he was some months 
arrested for forgery, but was acquitted. 


te There have already appeared in Bruns- 
wick, Me., as claimants for pensions six vete- 
rans of the war of 1812, Mr. Lewis Simpson, 
aged &6 years, being the oldest. There have 
also been found 50 widows of soldiers of the 
war, the youngest being 56 and the oldest 92 
years of age. In Topsham there have been 
found six veterans, aged from 80 to 88 years, 
also 18 widows, the youngest of whom is 49 
and the oldest 86 years of age. 


te The practicability of resumption was 
instanced at Chicago Saturday in various ways. 
At the sub-Treasury a $20 gold piece came in 
to be exchanged for currency, and three coin 
checks issued by the Collector of Customs de- 
posited by the bank as currency. Gold is be- 
ginning to be paid out by merchants quite 
freely. Subscriptions at the Chicago sub- 
Treasury for the four per cent. bonds last 
week aggregated $99,300, and would have 
reached $100,000 more only gold was not ob- 
tainable there at Saturday’s market rate. 





Business Notices. 


POTATO PESTS. 
Now is the time to post yourself as to the character 
and best mode of contending against the 
Colorado Potato-Beetle 
and other insect foes of the Potato. We will send 
Prof. Riley’s illustrated work on ‘Potato Pests,” post- 
paid, on receipt of 50 cents. Address 

R. P. EATON & CO., 34 Merchants Row. 


Wilbor’s Compound of Pure Cod Liver 
Oil and Lime. ‘lhe advantage of this compound over 
the plain Oil is that the nauseating taste of the Oil is 
entirely removed, and the whole rendered entirely pal- 
atable Che offensive taste of the Oil has long acted 
as a prominent objection to its use; but in this form 
the trouble is entirely obviated. A host of certificates 
might be given here to testify to the excellence and 
success of * Wilbor’s Cod Liver Oil and Lime.” But 
the fact that it is regularly prescribed by the medical 
faculty is sufficient. For sale by B. WILBOR, 
Chemist, Boston, and by all druggists. 

“A Drowning Man will Catch ata Straw.” 
If he catch it, it will do him no good. Thousands of 
people, who having neglected colds and coughs until 
they have become dangerous, will rush to almost every 
nostrum for relief. This is why so many experiments 
are tried by the sufferers. Go to your Druggist, buy a 
bottle of Wistar’s BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY, and 
use it with confidence. It will benefit at once and 
ultimately cure. It is no straw, it is a cable well-tried; 
hold on to it and be saved. 


50 cents and $1 a bottle. Sold by all druggists. 





In our experience nothing has received such 
heartfelt tributes of contidence as Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
a blood purifier of real merit which has long been 
needed to take the place of the worthless nostrums 
with which the country is filled. In the treatment of 
the long train of diseases dependent upon impure blood 
nothing has ever met with such success as Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. Sold by druggists. Hoop &° Co., 
Lowell, Mass., send “*Hood’s Cook Book” free. Send 
for one. 4t13 





THE FAMOTS 
MISSISQUOI SPRING WATER 
Which for nearly half a century has wrought such 
WONDROUS CURES of KIDNEY DISEASES, DYS 
PEPSIA and CANCER may be had of all druggists. 
Its curative properties are almost miraculous. For 
Pamphlets containing remarkable cures address MIS- 
SISQUOIL SPRINGS, FRANKLIN CO., VERMONT. 
6tl4 


A CARD. 
To all who are suffering from the errors and indis 
cretions of youth, nervous weakness, early decay, loss 
of manhood, &e., I will send a recipe that will cure 
you, FREE OF CHARGE. This great remedy was 
discovered by a missionary in South America. Send a 
self-addressed envelope to the REV. JosEPH T. INMAN, 
Station D., Bible House, New York City. S2w5l 





Fae et 8 


MARRIED. 
In this city, April 6, by Rev. Z. L. Wood, Benj. 8. 


caths. 


Gibbs to Mary D. Elims. 

April 15, by Rev. J. H. Windsor, A. E. Stratton, 
Esq., of Fitchburg, to Miss Ada, daughter of the late 
Hon. A. M. Bigelow. 

April 11, by Kev. J. F. W. Ware, Wm. G. 
to Susan A. McLean. 

April 11, by Rev. Dr. Withrow, Mr. Wm. H. Day 
to Mrs. Louisa A. Gammon. 

April 11, by Rev. 8. H. Winkley, Mr. Frank A. 
Young to Miss Lillian Foster. 

April 10, by Rev. Joseph Banvard, D. D., Samuel J. 
Spear to Louise F. Polley. 

In Brighton, April 13, by Rev. H. A. Stevens, Mr. F. 
A. Wright to Miss Emma E. Peckham. 

In Chelsea, April 11, by Rev. A. Blaikie, D. D., Mr. 
Alden G. Alley, of this city, to Miss Hannah G. Bixby, 
of Marblehead. 

In Kast Boston, April 10, by Rev. Warren H. Cud- 
worth, Mr. Abiel Gove to Miss Annie E. Chambers. 
April 13, by same, Mr. Chas. H, Glazier to Miss Eva 
M. Mallard, both of Ipswich. 

In Cambridge, April 10, by Rev. J. P. Bland, Mr. 
Wendell P. Taft to Miss Eulalia A. Whitney. 

In North Somerville, by Rev. John A. Cass, Daniel 
A. Hall, of Topsham, to Anna G. Loring, of Portland, 
Me. 

In West Newton, April 13, by Rev. G. W. Hosmer, 
D. D., Edward A. Adams to Adeline F., daughter of 
George Frost, Esq. 

In Woburn, by Rev. J. Frank Winkley, Frank H. 
Wheelock, of New Haven, Conn., to Edith Maud 
Wyatt, daughter of Obadiah Rich, 

In Lowell, April 11, Edward T. Howe, of New York, 
to Anna Frances, daughter of Joseph Peabody. 

In Marblehead, April 11, by Rev. Z. A. Mudge, Hen- 
ry N. Mudge to Lydia 8. Bowler. 

In Bridgewater, March 23, by the father of the bride, 
Rev. James L. Hill, of Lynn,to Miss Lucy B., only 
daughter of Rev. Isaac Dunham. 

In Quincey, April 6, by Rev. S. Kelley, Alfred K. 
Darling to Margaret A. Buchanan, both of Braintree. 
April 10, by same, Wm. Allison to Mary A. Bain. 

vn South Weymouth, April 6, by Rev. George N. 
Marden, Frank W. Holbrook to Sarah J. Willis. 

In ‘Thornton, N. H., April 6, by Rev. A. V. Tilton, 
Mr. Charles W. Chase, of Campton Village to Miss 
Laura E. Caldon. 


Whiting 





DIED, 


In this city, April 8, John W. Snow, 76 yrs. 

April 11, Maria E., wife of Thomas A. Robbins, 46. 

April 12, George Tyler Bigelow 67 yrs. 

April 12, Frank E. Deland, 32 yrs. 

April 12, at the Home for Aged Women, Miss Mary 
H. Davis, 78 yrs. April 14, Mrs. Ann J. Sumner, 90. 

April 14, Miss Mary M. Rogers, daughter of the late 
Capt. Thos. Rogers, 50 yrs. 

April 15, Mr. Chas. Brooks, 51 yrs 9 mos. 

April 12, Mrs. Sarah Cummings, widow of the late 
Edmund N. Morse, 77 yrs 6 mos, 

April 12, Mrs. Theodora B., widow of the late Oren 
Faxon, 82 yrs 8 mos. 

April 12, Martin Barnes, 68 yrs 7 mos. 

April 12, Albert Carpenter, 34 yrs 7 mos, 

April 13, Daniel Henchman, 88 yrs. 

April 13, Jonathan Livermore, 61 yrs. 

April 13, Mr. Anselm D. Robinson, President of Rob- 
inson Iron poem ay b Piymouth, 63 yrs 7 mos, 

April 14, Emma L., wife of Alden E. Viles, 33 yrs 8 


mos. 

In Charlestown, April 11, Milton L. P. Heustis, 52. 

a 13, Mary M., wife of Robert Duddy, 37 yrs 2 mos. 
n Somerville, April 15, Rollin C., son of lin M. 
and Maria L. Baldwin, 20 yrs 7 mos. 

In Woburn, April 15, Russell Simonds, 34 yrs 6 mos. 

In Salem, April 14, Capt. Henry W. Perkins, 79. 

In Weymouth, April 14, Mr. John Peabody Dailey, 
of the Weymouth Gazette, 25 yrs 9 mos. 

In Randolph, April 14, Susan Daniels, wife of O. D. 
Daniels, 71 yrs. 

In Phillipston, April 12, Harriet R., wife of Jason 
Goulding, 60 yrs. 

In Dorchester, April 12, Mrs. H. E., wife of the late 
J. B. Jacobs, 74 yrs. April 9, M. Susie, wife of Wal- 
ter F. Bicknell and daughter of the late Henry G. 
Gerts, of Portland, 38 yrs. 

In Roxbury, April 11, Rev. George Putnam, D. D., 
Senior Minister of the First Religious Society, 71 yrs. 

At Boston Highlands, April 12, Mary Louisa, wife 
of J. C. Bowker, 44 yrs 6-mos. 

In West Roxbury, March 27, Elizabeth Thomas, 54. 
At Brookline, April 8, Wm. H. Thomas, 34 yrs., son 
of above. 

In Allston, April 10, Lucy M., wife of Warren 8. 
Dame, 25 yrs 4 mos. 

In Cambridge, April 2, Horace Clapp, 88 yrs, April 
10, Elias Smith, of East Lexington, 8 yrs 9 mos. 

n North Cambridge, April 8, Samuel Stiles, 55 yrs 


9 mos. 
In Chelsea, April 8, Mrs. Mary R., widow of the 
late Moses R. G. Goodridge, of Lynn. 

In Medford, Au 8, Capt. John T. White, 80 yrs 11 
es April 11, Mr. Edward Brooks, 85 yrs. 
n Melrose, April 11, ss Cynthia 73 yrs 5 


mos. 
In Winchester, = ll, Anna E., daughter of W. 
H. Kinsman, 19 yrs 8 mos. 

In West Acton, April 10, Lorenzo C. Andrews, for- 
merly of this city, 54 yrs. 

In Lincoln, April 12, Albion N. Brown, 30 yrs 11 


mos. 
In Sherborn 
the late Rev. Th 


ee we sp i 
y, 70 yre 11 mos, ” 





In North Braint: A Mrs. Elizabeth A. Pen- 
niman, 81 yrs 6 on = 
ah} Braintree, March 22, Mrs. Rhoda K. Perkins, 88 
In Concord, April 8, Edward P. Parker, 62 yrs. 
= -Y 11, Dea. Sampeon Mason, 72 yrs. 
n Scituate, April 1, Mrs. Maria Vinal, 66 yrs 11 mos. 
In Nantucket, April 7, Mary, widow of the late Row- 
land Coleman, 86 yrs 8 mos. 
In Natick, — 7, Asa Felch, 75 yrs. 
In Alfred, Me., April 9, Mrs. kliza, wife of John 
Plummer, 75 yrs 11 mos. - 
In New Ipswich, N. H., April 15, Mrs. Joanna Pond, 
wife of Stephen Thayer, 70 yrs 2 mos. 
In South Seabrook, N. H., April 7, Abigail M., wid- 
ow of the late ee 61 yrs 6 mos. 
In Plymouth, N. . John E. Lyon, 68 yrs. 
Vt., April 9, Dea. Q. C. Colton, 79 yrs. 
In Bennington, Vt., April 9, Henry E. B , 59. 
In East Providence, R. I., April 8, Joseph N. Cun- 
ningham, 66 yrs. 
In Hartford, Conn., April 10, John L. Bunce, Presi- 
dent of the Phenix National Bank, 76 —_ 
y rook, D. D., 61 


In Philadelphia, April 8, Rey. E. G. 
yrs 8 mos. 

In Aiken, 8. C., April 10, Arthur W. Sweetser, of 
Cliftondale, Mass., 24 yrs. 

In St. Louis, April 8, Abbie Mayo, wife of Wm. H. 
Pulsifer, Esq., formerly of this cit 
Fran arch 25, 


In San cisco, Capt. John Bryant, a 
native of Duxbury, Mass., 40 yrs. 


In Georgia, 








&@ Persons ordering articles advertised in 
our columns, will please say that they saw 
NEW ENGLAND 


the advertisement in the 
FARMER. 


i Hew Advertisements 








Parties to represent us every- 

where, for our new Combined Plan 

for operating Stocks. Profits sure. 

No “Puts” or “Calls.” Liberal pay. No interference 

with other business. All kinds of bonds wanted. Cir- 

culars and private terms free. LAWRENCE & CO., 
Bankers, 21 Broad St., N. Y. 16 





THE MOST 


PURE RELUBLE Sten, 
SMS sola: 


STRAWBEBS* 





WHITTEMORE BROS., 
be: 


pASPBERRy 


EP. RO 


talty. Leading varieties at reasonable rates. 
Descriptive catalogue free. Address E. P. ROE, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


PLANTS 
For Sale, 
Choice, new kinds. 


ix Ee Be 





5 Transparent Cards (Nobby Scenes,) with name 
15 cts. Full Outfit 10 cts. F. PARSONS, 
Westboro, Mass. 2wl6 


$7 





A DAY to Agents canvassing for the Fire- 
Side Visitor. Terms and Outfit Free. Address 
P.O. VICKERY, AuaustTA, Maine. lyl6 


~~. ““THE EACLE CLAW.’ 

| 4 \ The best Trap in the World for catching 
mS f FISH, ANIMALS & GAME, 
Nh “| in _7 One bait willcatch 
<== in=—~ Twenty Fish. 


No.1, for ordinary fishing, small game, &c. 35 
No. 2, for large fish, mink, musk-rats, &c. 75c. 


\ 4 Sent by mail. STENT & COo., 

= Sole Mfrs., 132 Nassau St., New-York. 

Sen: for Catalogue of useful novelties and mention this paper. 
lwl6 


CURRANT S 

LA VERSAILLES. 

BUSHES, STOCKY AND VIG- 
5OOC orous, three and four years old. Price 
#1 to $1.50 per dozen. SW 
Washington Street, Boston. 


‘SEED PEAS! 


15 
Purchase Early and thus Secure your 
Favorite Varieties before 
they are gone. 


UR NEW AND CHOICE STOCK OF 

Seed Peas for the spring of 1878, is now ready for 
inspection by Dealers, Market and Private Gardeners, 
oad all others interested. We have all the varieties 
best suited for Marketing, and also for Family use, 
including 


Extra Early, 
Early, 
Midsummer, 





o 
\ 


ep 








Medium, 
Dwarf, 
Extra Dwarf, 
White and Creen, 
Smooth and Wrinkled 


varieties,—grown from the best and purest stock, and 
by the best methods to keep them so, especially for our 
trade. Catalogues free on application. 


SCHLEGEL, EVERETT & C0,, 


12tr 26 South Market St., BOSTON. 


FARM & GARDEN 


SEEDS. 


WE INVITE THE ATTENTION OF 
Farmers, Gardeners, Florists, and all others who 
require seed to our 


Fresh and Select Stock 


of all the best kinds of the very Earliest, Medium 
and late Peas, Beans, Corn, and all other varieties 
of Vegetable Seeds for Market or Home use, also an 
unrivalled collection of 


FLOWER SEEDS, 


including the fingst strains of Asters, Balsams, Stocks, 
Pansies, Petunias, Verbenas, Double Zinnias, choice 
Florists’ Flowers, Novelties, and other popular and 
favorite varieties too numerous to mention. Our new 
Catalogue free on application. 


HOVEY & CoO., 


13 16 South Market 8t., BOSTON, 








MOORE’S NEW 
Prize Seedling Grapes 
AND STRAWBERRIES, 


Also SMALL FRUITS and ASPARAGUS. Send for 
circular to JOHN B. MOORE, 
Concord, Mass., March 1, 1878. 10w9 


PARKER & GANNETT 


AVE RECEIVED THEIR FULL AS- 
sortment of 


Aoricultural Implements, 


which they offer at greatly reduced prices, among 
which may be found the celebrated ‘*Lion” and Belcher 
& Taylor's tp ag” Doe, Prouty & Mears’ and 
Eagle Ploughs; J. Nourse, Charter Oak and Hakes’ 
Swivel Ploughs; 6 Steel Ploughs; Thomas’ 
Smoothing Harrow; Nishwitz and Randall Pulverizing 
Harrows; Share’s, Ford’s, Geddes’s Square and A Har- 
rows; Steel and Iron Tooth Cultivators and Horse 
Hoes; Holbrook and Matthew’s Seed Drills; Field 
and Garden Rollers. 

Also, Wheelbarrows and Store Trucks, Blanchard’s 
Cylinder and Prize Churns, Hay Cutters, Weather 
Vanes, Wheel Jacks, Partridge’s and Parker & Gan 
nett’s Manure Forks and Hooks, Ames’ and Parker & 
Gannett’s Cast Steel Shovels and Spades, Socket and 
Shank Hoes, Garden Rakes, Manure Pullers, Garden 
Trowels, Forks and Rakes, Step Ladders, Grass Hooks, 
Picks, Mattocks and Bog Hoes, Iron and Sfeel Bars, 
Grass and Border Shears, Grindstones, Grindstone 
fixtures, Ox Yokes, Clothes Wringers, Water Draw- 
ers, Well Buckets, Cucumber-W Pumps, Plough 
Points, Landsides, Mould Boards, Handles and Beams 
for all kinds of Ploughs in use, Handles of all kinds, 
Horse and Hand Lawn Mowers, : tc., ete., etc. Seeds 
and Fertilizers at the lowest eash prices at 


49 North Market St., and 


46 Merchants Row, 
BOSTON. 





6teop12 
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SULKY PLOWS. 


Yes, ride and plow, work. Address, 
1tl6 FRED ATWOOD, WINTERPORT, MAINE. — 


OFFER Compton’s Early Field Corn, Lano’s 
Sugar Beet, and choice Tomato Seed, Superior, and 
other Potatoes,fand a general list of Seed, all at low 
prices. Send for price list. DAVID R. WOOD, 
2w11,16 Morrisville, Vt. 


FEST 








py 


PYLE’S DI C SALERATUS, is the 
nuine wholesome article, that every prudent house- 
Seeper should select. It has stood the test for ie | 
years, and still stands r to all others for culi- 


nar . Nearly all keep it— 
but sce that the pac! J bears the name of J 
2Wteopis2z JAMES PYLE, New York. 
H . e A Journal devoted 
Matrimonial Times! i rove, courtsip 
and M . The smartest paper of its kind in t 


50 cts. fora year’ ion, Damme | ea y10 4 
. a 8s8u . 
WHITE & CO — on 


y 
.» Pub., East Weymouth, Mass. 4tl¢ 


NSHIP Taught by Mail by Prof. R. C. 
Loveridge, of Yale Business , New Haven, 
Conn. Send stamp for specimen and . 4 


$5 © $20 Bee Sri nee Go Pollan a, Me. 199 
60LD youtfitfree. Trus & Co., Augusta, Me. ly? 
Borie ag ay tone oe oe 2) 
$2500 SESE E 

30 wisrncacts Sao ytatse es. Mane 
DE EES OF SHEDS ih name fe Cold 





country! If you want a 


























Any worker can make $12a day at home. Cost. [ 


New Champion Mower. 


EADERS OF THE NEW FE N 

FARMER rejoice with me that py tl 
Huymaker Mower appears for 1878 a perfect thin (by 
reason of its New Mechanical Movement) in the ands 
of the well known Champion Mower Co. Their usual 
30,000 a year is now swollen to 38,000 for 1878, as 8000 
Haymaker Champions are vow going forward to fol. 
low the lead of 700 last year, so successfully placed 
that I know of but two that have broken, and those 
only at a cost of $3. I hardly need say more than that 
you can’t afford to listen to any talk against this ma- 
chine, (no true word of fault can be said,) or close an 
order at any = for any other until you avail your- 
selves of our willing offer, that you take one home and 
try it until satisfied that we mean what we say, when 
we claim it to be not only the best, but so plainly so, 
that you lose in the end, even if apparently you save 
25 per cent. in price on the start, with any other. 
With the fullest conviction that this fact will become 
potent as well as patent by this year’s practical demon- 
strations, I invite all to send for circulars, and see our 
agents, (and they average one to each ten miles) and 
trust your instinctive convictions, rather than the 
small talk of the opposition. 


THE NEW 


Tiger Centre-Dump Rake. 


In offering you this rake I would say that I have 
found at last, a rake so simple that it can’t fail to per- 
form what it is claimed it will do. Dumping from the 
centre, we avoid the side-jerks of rakes where either 
wheel may (and often does) do the whole work, and 
the winding of the hay at the hubs; any boy or girl 
that can drive the horse can rake the hay. The Tiger 
is not known east of the Connecticut Kiver, but is es- 
tablished west, and where at work is the standard 
Rake; 10,000 are being built; please feel the same 
freedom to try it as the Mower, and find it with the 
same agents. Remember the 


LEVEI-TREAD 


Horse Power and Thresher 


As another new departure, and so completely superior 
as to control almost the entire trade where it is known. 
You, too, would buy it if you would see it at work. 
Call at our depot centres and examine. Boston, 
with Ames Plow Co., Agents; Portland, with N. M. 
Perkins & Co., Agents; Bangor, with Bartlett & 
Smith, Agents. Circulars mailed on application. 

For New York, Western New Hampshire, and West- 
ern Massachusetts, address WHITELY, FASLER & 
KELLY, Eastern Branch Champion Mower Works, 
Schenectady, New York, as to business connected 
with Mower. GEO. B. WEAVER, 

litf General Eastern Agent, Newport, R. I, 


DARLING'S 
FINE BONE 


—AND— 


IMAL FERTILIZER. 


PDROF. GOESSMANN, IN THE MASSA- 
chusetts Ag’l Report, gives the chemical value of 
Darling’s Animal Fertilizer at $55.40 per ton. 
The retail price in Boston or Providence, R. L., is 
$40.00. 

The Animal Fertilizer is applicable to any crop, and 
is made from fine bone partly dissolved, dried Blood, 
Meat and Potash. We have wy number of favorable 
reports the past season, some of over 100 bushels 
shelled corn to acre from 800 tbs Fertilizer. 


DARLING’S LAWN DRESSER 


has no equal. Our STEAMED GROUND BONE 
has always been the standard, and is sold at $40.00 
BONE MEAL for feeding cattle, cracked Bone, 
noc Blood and Beef Scrap for feeding hens and 
10gs. 

Samples of any of the above sent free by addressing 
the manufacturers. Send to us for Prof. Goessmann’s 
report on Fertilizers. 


L. B. DARLING & CO., 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


AGENTS :—Jos. Breck & Sons, PARKER & 
GANNET, WHITTEMORE Bros., Hevey & Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 12tf 


STOCKBRIDGE MANURES FOR 


Corn = Wheat, 


es 
Potatoes, 











Grass, Oats, 


Strawberries, Asparagus, Fruit Trees. 


TOW IS THE TIME TO MAKE UP 
a your orders. Remember each manure is made 
to carry out the crop. Nearly every one who has used 
them speaks of how they “back up” a crop to the end 
of the season. The cost of applying is also small, for 
you can haul at a two-horse load enough for 3 or 4 
acres of corn or wheat. 

WHEAT. We believe New England farmers 
should raise more wheat as well as corn, and, at the 
present price of flour, it will pay well. It seems to be 
doing better in New England than a few years ago. 
Plant an extra acre, and let it be wheat. It is possible 
to get 40 bushels, and 25 is not a bad crop. War or 
Peace may be declared in Europe, but whatever the 
decision, farmers should raise more grain, and thus be 
independent of fluctuations. 

POTATOES, It is probably useless to urge 
farmers to raise potatoes with the potato bug waking 
up at the call of spring, but armed with Paris green 
we should have no fear, and we would say that pota- 
toes raised last year on the Stockbridge were of better 
quality, smoother, and kept better than those raised 
on manure. 


BOWKER’S HILL AND DRILL 


PHOSPHATE. 


If farmers desire a Phosphate to use in the hill, with 
manure, to give their crops a start, they should give 
this atrial. Inthe State Inspector’s Report, just is- 
sued, it has the highest valuation. It gave universal 
satisfaction last year. 


Onions, Cabbage, 


Also, for sale Animal Fertilizer, Agricul- 
tural Chemicals, &c. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


W. H. BOWKER & CoO., 


43 Chatham St., Boston, 
3 Park Place, NEW YORK. 


CENTENNIAL 


SWIVEL FLOWS. 


15tf 





ee — 


TRIUMPHANT EVERYWHERE ! 


Accepted by the New England and Maine 
State Agricultural Societics. Superior 
to any for Level Land and Hill-side. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


SOLE MAKERS. 


Awarded all the First Prizes, Four out of Five 
Second Prizes, in all Elewen Prizes out of Fif- 
teen offered at the Great Field Trial held at Presump- 
seot Park, Portland, Me., Thursday, Sept. 6, 1877, in 
competition with the Leading Plows of the Easterfi 
States. 

The design of the plowing, 2s announced by the So 
cieties, was “to show the merits of competing plows.” 
The result settles the questions as to which is best. 
The “Centennial” are now offered to the farmers of 
New England, warranted sound and perfect, guaran. 
teed satisfactory in operation, and to work as repre- 
sented. 


Quincy Hall, Boston, Mass. 


aa Liberal discounts to Dealers and Agents. Send 
for Circular. 7wil 


Matthews’ Patent Swivel Plough. 





R LEVEL LAND AND HILLSIDE 

has no superior. Is adapted to either sod or 

stubble ploughing, and is meeting with unequalled 

M tured only by A. H. MATTHEWS, 

Coldbrook Springs, Mass. Liberal discount to deal- 
ers and agents. Send for circular. 8wl0 








HE LUFKIN SWIVEL PLOUGH, NEW 
model, is superior to all others, and was never 
beaten in trial. we order from any town where 
there is no agent will be filled at cost. ts 


st. Cc. M 
Alstead, N. H.,April 2, 1878. 


NEW ENGLAN 


MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Co., 


OF BOSTON. 


STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
DEC. 31, 1877. 
Total income ..... ++ ++ ++ ++ » $2,862,282 02 
Total disbursements for death claims, 
endowments, distributions of surplus, 

CO. vcr eve csecrvencvece. 2,487,100 26 
Total cash assets, as per Insurance Com. 

missioner’s report ...+..+ ++ ++ 14,466,920 53 
Total surplus, do. do. do. do. 1,621,078 63 
New Policies issued, 1871. Terminated, 1665. 


-The Directors’ Annual Report, containing a detailed 
statement, together with the results of the investiga 
tion of the Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts, 
can be obtained at the 


OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, 


POST OFFICE SQUARE. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
W. G. McHOWN, Asst. Seo’y. 
W. C. WRIGHT, Actuary, 

——- HOMANS, M. D., Medical Examiner. 


CABBAGE PLANTS. 


fhe UBSCRIBER HAS ON HAND 
S uantity of PURE 
Y WAKEFIELD BHAGE PLANTs. 
Wintered in cold frames. Orders by or in person 
will be ‘4 


mail 

Tif ALBERT &. WALKER, South Portanouth, ie 

TO FARMERS. 

yp 4 cbiained “on tivorabis 
the 


Sime at Roe ce Se 
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Beal Estate-—-Stock, 


FARMS AND FARMING. 

ANDS IN THE AROOSTOO 
L LEY. Small and large farms from ahs sls 
acre, according to distance from Railroad. Twenty-Ave 
years’ residence gives us a thorough knowledge of the 
country. Teams furnished for a personal inspection 
of any farm on our register. Correspondence solicited. 

SMALL & SMALL, Real Estate Agents 

“Caribou House.” 13wi6é Caribou, Me. 





FARM FOR SALE. 
BEAUTIFUL FARM IN FRAMING- 
ham, on Main St., from South Framingham to 
Saxonville, containing about 70 acres of excellent land 
all in fine state of cultivation. Buildings all new and 
arene For terms, &c., inquire of 8. D. HAR. 

» (Ady near the ises. ‘ 
of eight acres nearly adjcining. neon a 


Administratrix Sale of Real Estate 
IN ASHBY. 


Y VIRTUE OF A LICENS 

Probate Court within and for the Coane ne 
diesex, granted April 9th, 1878. Will be sold at Public 
Auction on the premises, on the sixth day of Ma 
next, at 2 o'clock I’. M., a certain Farm with the build. 
ings thereon, situated in Ashby, in said County, con. 
taining about 21 acres, being the same premises which 
were conveyed to David T. Marston by Charles 8. 
Allen by his deed recorded with Middlesex (So. Dist.) 
deeds Book 1026, Page 258; and being the same occu- 
— by the late David T. Marston at the time of his 
decease. 
Terms of sale made known 
sale. F 

3wil5 








at the time and place of 
; RANCES 8. MARSTON, 
Adm’x of the estate of David T. Marston. 


FARMS 


Md. 





in best part of Maryland at great bar. 

gains. For catalogue and prices ad- 

dress Mancha & Gibson, Centreville, 
4wi3 





KENTUCKY STOCK FARM 
VOR SALE. 90 ACRES BEAUTIFULLY 
located, under thorough tillage, adjoining Bowling 
Green; well set in timothy, orchard, and blue grass, 
unfailing supply of pure water at all times. Stock 
kept on pasture all winter. Fine residence barns, 
servants’ house, ice house, large cisterns, flower and 
vegetable gardens, A very attractive home, cheap. 
Swill”? WARNER U. GRIDER, Bowling Green, Ky. 


SURE REWARD! 


5 Years to Pay for a Farm. 


$4 to SIO PER ACRE. 

Beech and Maple Land in Michigan, in the Million 

Acre Grant of the Grand Rapids and Indiana 
Railroad Company. 


Strong Soil, 
Sure Crops, 
Plenty of Timber, 
No Drought, 
No Chinch Bugs, 
No ‘‘Hoppers,”’ 
Running Streams, 
Pure Water, 
Ready Markets, 
Schools. 


Railroad Completed through Centre of the 
Grant. 


New New-England Home. 


This Land and State are specially suited to the habits 
of the THRIFTY NEW ENGLAND FAR- 
MER, and is the best possible opportunity for placing 
sons and daughters in a new home, with a far better 
beginning than that of their fathers. 

Send for pamphlet, English or German. 

Address W. 0. HUGHART, 
Land Commissioner, 

Title perfect. 13t10 Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


FARM FOR SALE. 


‘AID FARM IS LOCATED IN SOUTH 
WOODSPUCK, Vt., li miles from the Green 
Mountain Academy, pleasantly located, containing 115 
acres of good land, 25 acres heavy maple timber, eas 
to market; a two-story house, three barns, woodshed, 
shop, carriage shed, corn barn; well watered, runnin 
at house and barn; well fenced; cuts thirty tons o 
good hay. Price $2500. Two thousand dollars of the 
purchase money can rest on a mortgage, if desired. 
D. F. MORGAN, Commis- 
R. T. HOPKINS, sioners. 
So. Woodstock, Vt., Jan. 12, 1878. 3m4 
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Legal Dotices, 

YVOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
fo the Heirs-at-law, next of Kin, and all other persons 
interested in the estate of HENRIETTA L. BROOKS, 
late of Sudbury, in said County, deceased, Greeting: 
Whereas, a certain instrument purporting to be the 
last Will and Testament of said deceased has been 
presented to said Court, for Probate, by ELEANOR T. 
Brooks and HrENkY T. BRooKs, who | that 
letters testamentary may be issued to them, the ex- 
ecutors therein named, and that they may be exempt 
from giving « surety or sureties on their bond pursuant 
to said will and statute. You are hereby cited ‘to ap- 
pear at a Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge, in 
said County of Middlesex, on the fourth T ‘| ot 
April inst, at nine o’clock before noon, to show 
cause, if any you have, against the same. And said 
petitioners are hereby directed to give public notice 
thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, for 
three successive weeks, in the newspaper called the 
New ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last 
publication to be two days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this third day of April, in the year of our 

Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy-eight. 

Swit? J. H. TYLER, Register. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 88. PROBATE COURT 
To the Next of Kin, Creditors, and all other persons 
interested in the estate of CLIMENA G. HAYES late 
of Tyngsborough, in said County, deceased, intestate: 
Whereas oe has been made to said Court to 
grant a letter of administration on the estate of said 
deceased, to GEORGE BANCROFT, of Boston, in the 
County of Suffolk. You are hereby cited to appear 
ata Probate Ceurt to be held at Cambridge, in said 
County of Middlesex, on the fourth Tuesday of April 
inst., at nine o’clock, before noon, to show cause, 
if any you have, against granting the same. And the 
said petitioner is hereby directed to give public notice 
thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, for 
three successive weeks, in the newspaper called the 
NeW ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last 
publication to be two days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this second day of April, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-eight. 

3whiv J. H. TYLER, Register. 


YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 88. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs-at-Law and others interested in the estate 
of GEORGE SMITH, late of Maynard, in said County, 
deceased, Greeting: Whereas, DELANO MARCH, ad- 
ministrator of the estate of said deceased, has pre- 
sented to said Court his petition for license to sell 
so much of the real estate of said deceased as will raise 
the sum of Fifty-nine hundred seventy-two dollars 
and forty-two cents, for the payment of debts and 
charges of administration. You are hereby cited to 
appear at a Probate Court, to be holden at Cambridge, 
in said County, on the fourth Tuesday of April next, at 
nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you 
have, against the same. And said petitioner is or- 
dered to serve this citation by publishing the same 
once a week, three weeks successively, in the New 
ENGLAND FARMER, a newspaper printed at Boston, 
the last publication to be two days, at least, before 
said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this twenty-eighth day of March, in the 
year one thousand cight bundred and seventy-eight. 
Swit J. H. TYLER, Register. 


TNME COOLEY SYSTEM OF BUTTER- 

I Making has been before the public but one year, 
yet over 1000 Dairies have intioduced it. Read for 
yourself what people say about it who are using it. 

(From Massachusetts Agricultural College Farm.) 

AMHERST, MASs., February 9, 1878. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY: 

We are so well pleased with the Cooley Creamer 
that I feel bound to say a word in its favor. It takes 
us only twenty minutes to churn, and the extra yield 
of butter is wonderful. I have cheerfully recom- 
mended it to the Japanese government above all other 


systems. Yours very respectfully, — 
A. A. SOUTHWICK, Farm Supt. 








OGDEN Farm, Newport, R. I., Feb. 7, 1878. 
Gentlemen :—We have thoroughly tested the cans 
and chest (Cooley's) that we had of you last fall, and 
am now using that system in preference to that em. 
ployed by Col. Waring in former years. I feel that I 
can fully recommend it. Very truly yours, 
MELVILLE BULL. 


LEICESTER JUNCTION, VT., Aug. 7, 1877. 
ro THE VERMONT FARM MACHINE Co.: 

I have used the patent Creamery some time, and 
have found it more than recommended. I was out of 
ice and thought I would use the old system, but I 
found I could better afford to buy ice, and did so. 

ORSON A. BRIGGS. 


for descriptive circular to 
VERMONT FARM ACHINE COMPANY, 
13w13 Bellowe Falls, Vt. 


REDUCTION OF FARE 


—TO— 


ities NEW YORK, 


FALL RIVER LINE. 


$3 exctusion Tickers $5 


Trains leave Old Colony Depot, cor. Kneeland and 
South Streets, daily (Sundays excepted) at 4.30 and 6 
P. M., connecting at Fall River with the staunch and 
magnificent steamers 

PROVIDENCE AND BRISTOL. 

Tickets, staterooms and berths secured at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 3 Old State House, cor. Washington 
and State Streets, and at Old Colony Depot. 

BROOKLYN ANNEX STEAMER 
connects with this Line only. Leaving Pier 28, North 
River, New York, on arrival of steamer from the East. 
Passengers and baggage for Brooklyn transferred tree. 

L. H. PALMER, Agt. J. RB. DKICK, Supt. 

3 Old State House. lvtt 


POMONA NURSER 


Best Strawverrres, nine incues, ree inch- 
es around. Tem acres yielded $4338. Send for 
rice-list flee. 40 YEARS Among Small Fruits, tell- 
ng what and how to plant. Sent itpaid for 20c., or 
gar every purchaser. WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, 
N. J. 1309 


Send 3c. stam 








100 acres of Trees 
Vines, 4 4 
t 





A NEW BOOK FOR FARMERS. 
ARROTS, MANGOLDS AND SUGAR 
vets. What kinds to ruise, how to raise, and 
how to feed.” By mail, 30 cents. Also, ny 
works, on “Cabbages, and How to Grow Them,” 
“Squashes, and How to Grow Them,” “Onions, and 
How to Grow Them.” Full of just such minute de- 
tails as farmers want. Each, 30 cents, by mail. My 
large Illustrated Seed Cotclone to all. 
4013 JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass 


ROCHESTER Cc 


ae 





Hardy Trees, Shrubs, Vines and Plants, per dozen, 100 
and 1000. ROSES a specialty. New Spring PRICE 
LIST now ready and sent EE to all icants. 
ORNAMENTAL CATALOGUE [Illus |] _ 100. 
tity stock Sad low prc. Adresse ns we 
t st low prices. . 

4wid w. Ss. TTLE, Rochester, N. ¥. 


EMPLOYMENT. 


TEADY EMPLOYMENT AND GOOD 
Reliable Men, not less than 25 
years c Sees. to anh ~ fhe sale of FIRST CLASS 
NURSERY STOCK. 
Good reference required. Address, 
48 ALFRED COLE, Buckfield, Me. 


MIXED CAR with name, 10 cts. Agents 
outtit 10 cts. L Jonks & Oo. essen: N. ¥ 413 


$66 free at ditions & Co. Portland, Me. Iyo¥ 


25 ain, toecs'Nascan Card Oo. Nason, NX. Bm 
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THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER----AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY / NEWSPAPER. ----SATURDAY, APRIL 20, 1878. 
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From Harper’s Magazine for May. 
BASTER MORNING. 





DY FRANOERS MAGS, 


I. 
Ostera! spirit of spring-time, 

Awake from thy slumbers deep! 
Arise! and with hands that are glowing 
Put off the white garments of sleep! 

Make thyself fair, O goddess! 
In new and resplendent array, 

For the footsteps of Him»who has risen 
Shall be heard in the dawn of day. 


Flushes the trailing arb itus 
Low under the forest leaves— 
A sign that the drowsy goddess 
The breath ef her Lo ives. 
While He suffered, her pulse beat numbly; 
While He slept, she was still with pain ; 
But now He awakes—He has risen— 
Her beanty shall bloom again. 


© hark! in the pudding woodlands, 
Now far, now near, is heard 

The first prelusive warble 
Of rivulet and of bird. 

O listen! the Jubilate 
From every bough is poured, 

And earth in the smile of spring-time 
Arises to greet her Lord! 


Il. 


Badiant goddess Aurora! 
Open the chambers of dawn; 

Let the Hours like a garland of graces 
Enrich the chariot of morn. 

Thou dost herald no longer Apollo, 
The god of the sunbeam and lyre; 

The pride of his empire is ended, 
And pale is his armor of fire; 


From a ldftier height than Olympus 
Light flows, from the Temple above, 
And the mists of old legends are scattered. 
In the dawn ofthe Kingdom of Love. 
Come forth from the cloud-land of fable, 
For day in full splendor make room— 
For a triumph that lost not its glory 
As it paused in the sepulchre’s gloom. 


She comes! the bright goddess of morning, 
In crimson and purple array ; 
Far down on the hill-tops she tosses 
The first golden lilies of day, 
On the mountains her sandals are glowing, 
O’er the valleys she speeds on the wing, 
Till earth is all rosy and radiant 
For the feet of the new-risen King. 


lu. 
Open the gates of the Temple; 
Spread branches of palm and of bay; 
Let not the spirits of nature 
Alone deck the Conqueror’s way. 
While Spring from her death sleep arises 
And joyous His presence awaits, 
While morning’s smile lights up the heavens, 
Open the Beautiful Gates! 


He is here! The long watches are over, 
The stone from the grave rolled away. 
**We shall sleep,” was the sigh of the midnight; 
“We shall rise!” is the song of to-day. 
O Music! no longer lamenting, 
On pinions of tremulous flame 
Go soaring to meet the Beloved, 
And swell the new song of His fame! 


The altar is snowy with blossoms, 
The font is a vase of perfume, 
On pillar and chancel are twining 
Fresh garlands of eloquent bloom. 
Christ is risen! with glad lips we utter, 
And far up the infinite height 
Archangels the pean re-echo, 
And crown Him with Lilies of Light! 





_& Saected_ Story, 





A CROCKERY CREAM-POT. 


A KERAMIC TALE. 


Our china club met one evening at Sophy 
Groves’s, and she said: ‘*There is a dear old 
woman with us from the country, whom I 
want you to see. She has a curious piece of 
old pottery, about which she tells a romantic 
story. I have begged her to come down stairs 
to-night and tell you the tale in her own way. 
Would you like to hear it?” Of course we 
were eager to do so, and Sophy at once 
brought Cousin Eunice to us. 

‘Well, I never! To think of your all set- 
tin’ round to hear me talk, jest as if 1 was a 
book ora lib’ry. I’m real ‘fraid you will be 
dis’p’inted; but I promised Sophiey, an’ I al- 
lers set by my word, so here goes. I won't 
show you the crock’ry till you’ve heerd the 
story, ‘cause they’d spile each other at fust. 

**Ye see, "twas when we lived on the Yeller 
House Farm. Father he’d been dead more’n 
two year. He used to be, one time, real well 
off an’ prosp’rous ; but he signed his name to 
help his friends, an’ crops was bad, an’ some- 
how he got broke down, an’ he jest gin up an’ 
died,'an’ we on’y had the farm, an’ that was 

mortgaged, an’ we was poor enough, I tell 
ye. But we rubbed an’ scrubbed along. Me 
an’ ma was smart, an’ not a bit ‘fraid o’ work, 
an’ we wouldn't ha’ minded nothin’ at all if it 
hadn’t been for Prissy—Priscilly her name 
was. She was the baby, ye see, five years 
younger’n me, an’ jest as different as—as a 
rose-bud from a cabbage. I can’t tell ye how 
pritty she was—so soft an’ white an’ clean an’ 
sweet, with yeller hair an’ big blue eyes an’ 
pink cheeks an’ little white teeth showin’ 
when she laffed ; an’ she was so spry an’ little, 
an’ she’d dance round like a robin, an’ sing 
jest like one too, an’ when she laffed, why, 
twas the rinkleist, tinkliest, bubbliest kin’ of 
a noise, like Shiner Brook goin’ over the step- 
pin’ stuns. She had sech coaxin’ little ways, 
ye couldn’t no more say ‘no’ to her than—than 
nothin’. Oh! how ma an’ me sot by that 
little gal! She warn’t very strong, an’ we 
wouldn’t have her do much work. We sent 
her to school, an’ we got her pritty clo’es, an’ 
let her keep her hands soft an’ white. There 
warn’t nothin’ we wouldn’t do forher. An’ 
she was wuth it, too. There warn’t no spilin’ 
her. She was sweet all the way through; 
she’d beg us not to do so much for her, an’ 
she'd try to make me wear her nice clo’es an’ 
her blue ribbons; an’ when she went out to 
visit the big folks—for they took a deal o’ no- 
tice on her—she’d allers bring home suthin’ 
nice to me an’ ma. 

‘*Well, Prissy got to be nigh on to eighteen, 
an’ she had a lot o’ beaux, and plenty o’ good 
honest fellows would ha’ been glad an’ proud 
to marry her, though she hadn’t a bit o’ 
money, she was that sweet an’ pretty an’ cute. 
But she didn’t somehow take to none on ’em; 
she was gentle an’ sweet-spoken to ‘em, an’ 
awful sorry when she thought she’d hurt their 
feelin’s. But she says, says she to me, 
many’s the time, ‘But I don’t want to marry 
’em, Eunice, an’ why don’t they let me alone? 
I want to stay with you an’ ma,’ says she. 
But bimeby there come a young man to Wells- 
ville, a-boardin’ to Miss Cap’n Hall’s. He 
was a fishin’ an’ shootin’ feller; had a t 
lot o’ baggage—fish-poles that all took to 

ieces an’ shet up, an’ a gun, an’ bags to put 
fis birds in when he shot ’em, an’ baskets to 
hold his shiners an’ punkin-seeds and bull- 
heads. He was a real well-favored young 
man, an’ nice-mannered; an’ Prissy she got 
acquainted with him one day when she went 
to see Creeshy Hall, an’ she took to him pow- 
erful, an’ he jest followed her aroun’ like her 
shadder, or like Mary’s lamb in the hymn, an’ 
I never see any one set so much by another as 
he seemed to set by our Prissy. Waal, of 
course I couldn’t shet my eyes to it; an’ so I 
went to Miss Cap’n Hall’s an’ I asked all 
about their new boarder—his name was Rice, 
Arnold Rice—an’ she told me he b’longed to 
a real good respectable family in Prov'dence. 
His father was a lawyer, and Miss Hall said 
she’d done sewin’ for his folks, an’ knew ’em 
real well; an’ she said they was otherdox, an’ 
in good standin’ in the Baptist Church, an’ 
there warn’t nothin’ sly, or sneakin’, or under- 
han’, in any o’ the tribe. So that settled me, 
an’ I jest give myself up to lookin’ at that 
pritty pair, an’ watchin’ their love story—a 
better one than any I ever read in a book. 

‘It’s a great while ago now, but somehow I 
ean see it plain as print this minnit. He used 
to come walkin’ home with her summer a’ter- 
noons, and I'd set at the winder to watch’em ; 
him so tall and dark-complected an’ strong an’ 
bold-lookin’, an’ her so little an’ fair an’ scary. 
He’d look down on her with sech a look in his 
eyes, seemed 's though he could eat her right 
up; an’ she'd jest give little bits o’ peeks up 
at him, shy an’ frightened like. "Twas a prit- 

sight, an’ I never got tired 0’ lookin’ at it. 
TY ones asked Prissy no questions; I knew 
she’d tell me when she was ready. Things 
had gone on so for ’bout all summer, when 
Cousin ’Lias Bacon he writ a letter to ma, an’ 
asked her if she wouldn’t take his little boy 
Moses an’ keep him a spell. His ma was 
weakly an’ run down, an’ she couldn’t stan’ 
much; and Mosey was a real boy, kitin’ 
aroun’ an’ hollerin’ an’ stavin’, an’ made his 
ma ’most crazy. Soma an’ me we talked it 
over, an’ we guessed we'd better have the 
young one come. Cousin ‘Lias was a queer 
fish, an’ never had much to do with his folks. 
He had a deal o’ money laid away, so 
*twas thought, but he never give none away. 
Howsomever, his wife was a real nice woman, 
an’ a long-suff’rin’ one too, for she'd had a 
hard row to hoe with ’Lias Bacon, I can tell 
ye, an’ we felt for her, me an’ ma. So we 
writ back that he might send the boy along, 
an’ next week the litele chap came. 

**He was enough, as boys go, but he 
was up to his capers, an’ he ’most raised the 
roof o’ the old farm-bouse with his noise an’ 
his didos. He was a little feller, on’y about 
five years old, but, oh! how he could yell au’ 
screech! He ransacked the hull ra 

"t peek into an’ pry into. He used to 

hours a-playin’ up in the attic under the 
rafters, an’ he hid away his little belongin’s 
there, an’ called it his ‘cubby-house.’ 


— to sullar, an’ there warn’t nothin’ 


idee overmuch, but she was allers gentle an’ 
easy an’ willin’ to mind, an’ she got ready an’ 
we went off. She contrived to see Arnold 
‘fore she went, an’ she came in from her con- 
fab with him as red as a rose, an’ her eyes jest 
shinin’, be knew he'd said some ts sweet 
things to her, an’ everything was right. 

‘*When we got to Latte found Cousin 
Harri’t pritty bad, an’ we staid a week. Me 
an’ ma liked it, for ‘twas a change from farm- 
work, an’ we was doin’ good too, and that 
allers makes folks feel comfortable. But 
Priss she was humsick, an’ 1 knew the reason 
why; so jest as soon as Harri’t chirked up a 
little and took to her vittles, an’ began to set 
up an’ see to things, I told ma we'd better be 
movin’. So we packed our duds and said our 
says, an’ came off. ‘Lias didn’t say much, 
but then that was his way, an’ I knew he felt 
thank ye, ma’am, if he didn’t say so. An’ 
Harri’t she went on enough for both, "bout 
how good we was, an’ how she never’d ’a got 
up without us, an’ how she never could forgit, 
an’ 80 on, an’ 80 on. 

‘«Well, we come off, an’ Prissy she bright- 
ened right straight up as soon as we got under 
way, an’ she laffed an’ chattered like a chip- 
pin’-squr'l. When we got to the farm ‘twas 
near sundown, but the old Yeller House 
looked real bright and hum-like, an’ Priss she 
jumped out real spry, an’ says she, a-clappin’ 
her hands, ‘Oh, I’m so glad I’mtohum!’ Old 
Miss Talcott she’d ben real trusty an’ seen to 
things, an’ took good care o’ Mosey. He 
came a-ronnin’ up to see us, with his face jest 
a@ mess o’ dirt, an’ his‘white hair a-stickin’ 
through the holes in the straw hat that was 
jest bought afore we went away. He'd ben 
a’ter the cows with Enoch. Miss Talcott said 
he went ev'ry day, an’ he'd took the awfulest 
shine to old Buttercup, the crumpled-horn 
cow, an’ he cailed her ‘Butty,’ an’ said she 
was his’n, an’ he was a-goin’ to take her hum 
to show pa an’ ma. Prissy she run up stairs, 
an’ I knew she was sprucin’ up a bit in case 
somebody should drop in, an’ a’ter a spell she 
came down with her blue print on, an’ her 
hair all smooth an’ shiny. But somebody did 
not come, an’ the blue print was all for noth- 
in’. 
“The next mornin’ Creeshy Hallwent by 
the house, an’ I was in the yard. She see me, 
an’ she stopped an’ _ me "bout Cousin 
Harri’t, an’ then, says , ‘Queer "bout Ar- 
nold Rice, ain’t it?’ An’ says I, ‘What "bout 
him?’ An’ says she, ‘Why, he’s gone off, an’ 
never said nothin’, or let on that he was goin’ 
till the last minnit, an’ things looks real bad.’ 
Then she went on to tell how she an’ Miss 
Hall they was out Friday a’ternoon to ’parato- 
ry lectur’, an’ when they come home Arnold 
Rice warn’t there, but he'd left a scrap ofa 
letter tellin’ °em he had to go off sudden, an’ 
he’d write as soon as he could. ‘But he ain’t 
never writ again,’ she says, ‘an’ folks see him 
go off in the cars with a woman, an’ he kissed 
her when they fust met, an’ some people think 
she was his wife, an’—’ 

‘‘She was goin’ on very glib, when I heerd 
a little rustlin’ sound ahind me, an’ I looked 
aroun’ quick, an’ there was my Prissy slippin’ 
down into a little limp heap on the floor, right 
by my side, with her little han’s a-holdin’ to 
my dress. 1 knew she'd heerd it all, an’ I 
took her up an’ carried her into the settin’- 
room an’ put her on the sofy, an’ I shet out 
Creesby Hall an’ all the world but me an’ ma, 
an’ we took care of our poor little lamb. 

‘‘She warn’t the kind that bears up agin 
sech things. She hadn’t much spirit, I s’pose. 
She was jest a soft, lovin’, clingin’ little thing, 
an she giv right up now. Hours an’ hours 
she'd lay an’ cry, cry, cry, all to her own self, 
very softly, till I thought it would break my 
heart. We never heerd nothin’ more of Ar- 
nold Rice. I s’pose—I’ve thought so sence, 
time an’ time agin—that we ought to ha’ writ 
to his folks or suthin’, but | she give 
right up herself, an’ we kind o’ follered her 
lead, an’ never thought things could be 
helped. She never would have him blafned. 
If me an’ ma said anything agin him—an’ we 
couldn't help it sometimes, we got so riled up 
—she’d cry harder, an’ say, ‘Don't! don’t! I 
can’t bear it. He's on’y changed his mind, 
an’ I love him jest as much.’ Oh, how thin 
an’ peaked an’ scrawny that little cretur did 
git !—her face so white an’ small, whiter an’ 
littler ev'ry day. But her eyes was the wust. 
She cried so much that they was allers red an’ 
swelled up, an’ the blue seemed to wash all 
out on’em. An’ bimeby they hurt her so she 
had to set in a dark room all the time, an’ 
couldn’t a-bear the teenyest speck of light. 


| We sent for old Dr. Terry, an’ he looked at 


her, an’ felt on her, an’ talked to her; an’ 
then. he came out of the room, an’ he beck- 
oned to me; an’ he went into the kitchen, an’ 
says he to me, ‘Her eyes is very bad, an’ she 
ought to go to an eye-doctor to Bost’n. I 
don’t know enough myself,’ says he, ‘’bout 
sech things, an’ there ain’t no time to be lost.’ 
An’ he tried to explain things to me, how the 
optercles or suthin’ was all askew an’ out o’ 
kilter, but I didn't pay much “tention to that 
part of it, I was so took up with thinkin’ how 
we could send her up to Bost’n. I knowed 
*twould cost a mint o’ money, an’ we was poor 
enough, ye know. I talked it all over with 
ma, an’ we cried a little, an’ prayed a good 
deal, an’ bimeby it came into our heads to try 
Cousin ’Lias. 

‘‘We hadn’t no great hopes, but we writ 
him a letter, an’ we telled him all bout Prissy, 
an’ asked him if he couldn't help us. An’ 
there come a answer ina few days, kind o’ 
grumpy an’ crusty—for that was ‘Lias’s way 
—but it had a fifty-dollar note in it. You 
better b’l’eve we was glad that day, me an’ 
ma. We hadn't telled Prissy any thing "bout 
what the doctor’d said; but now we went to 
her an’ we out with the hull story, an’ showed 
her the money. But it didn’t brighten up the 
little white mite of a face or make the old laff 
come we missed so dreadful bad. She on’y 
kind o’ sighed, an’ says, ‘I don’t care for my 
eyes now, but if you want me to be cured, 
I'll do any thing for you an’ Eunice, ma; 
you're so good to your little Prissy.” 

*‘Well, we took the fifty-dollar note an’ we 
put it into Prissy’s work-box, an’ we made up 
our minds we'd start right off the nex’ day but 
one for Bost’n to see the eye-doctor. That 
was in the mornin’ bout ten o'clock. I 
rec’lect a’ter I pnt the money in the work-box 
an’ stood it on the bureau in ma’s bedroom, I 
went out to the kitchen to make some 
blackb’ry pies, an’ all the time I was siftin’ in 
sugar an’ rollin’ crust an’ greasin’ my pans I 
was a-thinkin’ an’ thinkin’ o’ that money an’ 
the Bost’n doctor. I never can smell stewed 
blackb’ries to this day much more see a pie 
with the black-lookin’ juice a-soozin’ out 
through the yeller crust, ’thout thinkin’ o’ that 
day, o’ little Prissy, an’ the fifty-dollar note. 

‘*’Twas that evenin’ me an’ ma was settin’ 
in the keepin’-room, an’ Prissy a-layin’ down 
on the sofy, when ma she says, ‘Eunice, I 
‘most can’t b’l’eve it’s true ‘bout *Lias’s 
sendin’t that money. He’s a near man, ’Lias 
is, an’ it’s like pullin’ his teeth to git money 
out o’ him. Do bring me that note, an’ make 
it seem kind o’ real.’ I laffed a little, an’ 
says I, ‘Well, ma, seein’s b’l’evin’ ;’ an’ I went 
to the bureau in the nex’ room, an’ opened 
the work-box to take out the note; but— 
*twarn’t there ! 

“I turned over the things, the spools an’ 
reels an’ needles an’ wax; I opened the little 
boxes, an’ lifted the lids, an’ looked an’ looked | 
an’ looked. But it warn’t there. , 

‘© *Ma’, I called out, kind o’ quick an’ 
sharp like, ‘have you took that money ?” 

‘**Took the money!’ says ma, a-gittin’ up 
an’ comin’ into the bedroom. ‘What do ye 
mean, Eunice ?’ 

‘«*Why,’ says I, all out o’ breath an’ 
pate to ~ omen work-box. ‘I mean 

money’s gone—Prissy’s money. 

“elt can't be,’ says ma. os never could 
find anythin’ ’cept it was right under your 
nose,’ says she; but her voice was kind o’ 
quavery, an’ her hands shook as she turned 
over the things in the box an’ hustled ’em out 
on the bureau. It didn’t do no good; the 
note was gone. 

‘*At fust we couldn’t do nothin’ but mourn 
an’ lament an’ run aroun’ like crazy folks ; 
but bimeby we thought o’ little Mosey. 
‘That boy’s took it,’ says ma; ‘I knowed itall 
the time ;’ an’ she run out into the kitchen an’ 
ketched up Mosey, who was layin’ on the 
floor with the dog, an’ she shook him one way 
an’ then t’other, an’ fetched him into the bed- 
room, an’ she an’ me, both to once, we says, 
‘What have you gone an’ done with dear 
Cousin Prissy’s money?’ An’ Mosey he 
yelled an’ screeched, an’ kicked an’ scratched 
an’ bit, an’ we couldn't git nothin’ out on him 
till Prissy she called Fim (he allers took to 
Prissy—I don’t know who didn’t, ) an’ he went 
up to her an’ laid his head down in her lap, 
an’ he says, ‘Mosey never took no money. 
Mosey good boy. On’y took pritty paper out 
o’ Prissy’s box.’ Me an’ ma was jest goin’ to 
up an’ speak agin, but Prissy she shook her 
head at us, an’ says she, very soft an’ sweet, 
a-strokin’ his mop o’ yeller frizzy hair, ‘An’ 
what did Mosey do with the pritty aper P 

‘Mosey give it to Butty, poo’ ole mooly cow. 
All et up now, down in Butty’s tummy.’ 


“Oh, le, you ,if you on’y 
knowed bow f lets thea! Teo ¢ all alore mo 
how that limb of a boy had gone an’ got that 

ious bill—the bfll that was to give back 
Priasy’s blue bright eyes that the sight was 
leavin’ so fast ; an’ how he'd took it out to the 


to see him curled up on the sofy by her side, 
his fat hard red cheek a-pressed up to her 
white thin face, an’ his little brown han’ a- 
strokin’ her hair, an’- him a-callin’ her 
‘Dee-e-ear Pwissy, pwitty Pwissy, mine owny- 
doney Pwissy.’ 

**One day I was sittin’ in the kitchen peelin’ 
apples for a pan dowdy, an’ a-listenin’ to Priss 
an’ Mosey in the nex’ room. He was mighty 
lovin’ that day, an’ he called her all the 
cunnin’est names you ever heard on, an 
bimeby he says, says he, ‘Ob, darlin’! an’ 
then Prissy she up an’ bust out cryin’, an’ she 
says, ‘Oh, Mosey! Mosey! don’t never, 
never call me your darlin’,’ says she. An’ I 
knowed then she was thinkin’ o’ Arnold Rice, 
an what names he used to call her, an’ I tell 

e I thought of a few names I'd like to call 

im! An’ 1 was a-goin’ in to see if I could 
comfort her any, but I heerd Mosey a-kissin’ 
her an’ a-sayin’, ‘Don’t ky, don’t ky ; Mosey git 
‘oo pwitty things ;’ an’ he slipped down off the 
sofy an’ went a-runnin’ up stairs. 

‘So I says to myself, ‘‘He’s the best a’ter 
all. He’s little, an’ she don’t mind him, an’ 
he’s got sech little cunnin’ ways, it helps her 
poor sore little heart.’ So 1 kep’ where I 
was, an’ I heerd Mosey a-comin’ down the 
stairs, a-stompin’ as usual with his little cow- 
hide boots he was so proud on; an’ he come 
into the keepin’-room, an’ he kep’ makin’ a 
kind 0’ mooin’ noise. ‘Moo-o,’ says he; 
‘here old cow comin’, Pwissy ;’ an’ then they 
goes to talkin’, an’ says she, ‘Where did you 
get this? I ain’t seen it sence I was a little 
girl.’ An’ says he, ‘In my cubby-house up 
‘tairs. This ole Butty, » mooly cow.’ 
Then I heerd a kind o’ rattlin’ noise, an’ then 
a rustlin’ like paper, an’ then nothin’ at all for 
& minute when sudden there come a kind 0’ 
ery, such a queer, sharp, but shaky cry that I 
dropped my knife an’ the apples an’ run into 
the nex’ room an’— Well, this is the first 
thing I saw.” 

Unrolling a large silk handkerchief, Cousin 
Eunice placed upon the table, around which 
we crowded at once, a piece of pottery. It 
was a creamer of the old marbled tortoise- 
shell ware in the form of a cow, its curled 
tail making the handle, its nose the spout. 

‘*This cream pot,” went on the old lady, 
‘chad been in our fam’ly a good spell, but it 

t put away, an’ I hadn’t seen it no more’n 

rissy had for a longtime. It was a-settin’ 
on the little stand by the sofy now, an’ right 
by it, all mussed up an’ crumpled, was Cousin 
‘Lias’s fifty-dollar note. I ketched it up, I 
forgot little Priss. It was hull, it was there 
all safe an’ soun’, an’ I could ha’ cried with 
joy. But I heerd a half sob, a kind o’ 
chokin’ sound, an’ I looked round quick at the 
little sister whose eyes would now be saved to 
me an’ ma. 

‘‘She warn’t lookin’ at the note, she warn’t 
lookin’ at me, she warn’t thinkin’, I’d ha’ bet, 
o’ any thin’ short o’ heaven an’ everlastin’ day. 
She lay a-smilin’ sech a smile, an’ a-holdin’ 
close up to her poor half-blind eyes some 
pieces o’ paper I couldn’t make nothin’ on. 

‘**What ails ye?’ I says, frightened like ; 
‘what ye got, Prissy ?” 

‘‘She held the papers out to me, all tored 
an’ creasy, an’ she says a-laffin’ right out like 
a bird, says she, ‘He writ it. Arnold did, my 
own true good Arnold, the very day he went 
off. See, it says ‘the 28th,’ an’ that was the 
time, you know, an’ he loved me all the time.’ 

‘I pieced out the scraps an’ spelled out the 
words—how on airth did she ever do it with 
her poor red eyes ?—an’ it reely was a note 
Arnold Rice had writ the day he went off, 
sayin’ he was called hum to his father, who 
was took with typher fever, an’ how he’d got 
to go that very hour in the train with his sis- 
ter, who was goin’ through from Boston, an’ 
how he loved her, an’ wanted her to marry 
him, an’ would she, an’ could she, an’ when 
would she write to him, an— Oh, I can’t 
rec’lect it all; ‘twas jest a real love-letter, ye 
know. An’ oh, sech a time. Ma come in, 
an’ we tried to tell her, an’ we all talked to 
once, an’ Mosey he undertook to say as how 
he fed old Butty with ‘pwitty papers in her 
little tummy.’ He'd rolled ’em up an’ tucked 
‘em into the hole in the top here—ye see the 
lid lifts off; an’ when he was a-talkin’ o’ old 
Butty, the mooly cow, he meant this old cream 
_ he’d got hid away up garrit, an’ not old 

uttercup in the barn-yard. 

‘“‘Well, we laffed an’ we cried, an’ we 
kissed each other, an’ we hugged Mosey; an’ 
Priss, her pritty pale face all smiles an’ light, 
she kep’ a-sayin’ over an’ agin, ‘I knowed he 
loved me; I knowed it all the time.’ Poor 
little cretur! what had she cried her eyes out 
for, if she knowed that, I'd like to know? 
But jest as we was goin’ on in a crazy, loony 
kind o’ way, like cats in caniption fits, the side 
door opened, an’ in flew Miss Cap’n Hall. 
She didn’t seem to take no notice of our goin’s 
on. Her face was red, an’ she was that out 
o’ breath she couldn’t hardly speak; an’ says 
she, a-gaspin’ an’ chokin’: ‘Oh, Miss Wilcox ! 
Oh, Eunice! Oh, Priscilly! I got a letter 
from Prov’dence from Mr. Arnold’s ma. An’ 
he’s ben sick—awful sick; he took the fever 
from his pa, an’ he’s ben dang’rous, an’ they 
thonght fre wouldn’t git up; but he has, an’ 
she’s writ to say he’s settin’ up, an’ jest as soon 
as he can travel he’s comin’ to Wellsville, 
where—jest hark to this, Priscillyy you poor 
little weed you !—where, says his ma, he 
seems ter ‘ve left his heart. Who's got his 
heart, Prissy, you dear, blessed, abused, 
sickly littl—’ But we didn’t ketch the last 
words, because of the hearty smacks she put 
on Priss’s thin cheeks, as she hugged and 
squeezed her to her honest old heart. She 
was allers a good soul, Mary Ann Hall. 

‘*But how I am spinnin’ this out! ‘Fore we 
got fixed up for Bost’n the red eyes got bet- 
ter, an’ old Dr. Terry he said he guessed he'd 
wait, ‘f he was us, an’ see f Priss didn’t git 
well herself, without a eye-doctor; an’ sure 
enough she did, an’ by the time Arnold Rice 
come on from Prov'dence the eyes was jest 
vi'lets agin, blue an’ sweet an’ soft. An’ we 
sent the fifty-dollar note back to Cousin 
*Lias ; but it come trav’lin back agin, d’rected 
to Miss Priscilly Wilcox, for a weddin’ 

resent. For there was a weddin’ that very 
fal, an’ Mosey had a bran’-new butternut suit 
o’ clo’es to wear to it, an’ stood right up by 
the bride, a-snugglin his yeller head up agin 
her, till old Parson Cook said, ‘What God’s 
jined together let no man put asunder,’ an’ 
Prissy was Miss Arnold Rice. 

*‘Well, Parson Cook he allers said—lI've 
heerd him time an’ agin—that "twas a wonder- 
ful providence all I ben a-tellin’ ye, an 
int’position, ye know, partic’lar ‘bout the 
findin’ the letter an’ the money in the old 
cream pot. But somehow I never could make 
it seem that way, though I don’t throw no 
disrespect on Prov’dence. Ye see, what was 
the use o’ that kind int’position jest then? If 
Mosey hadn't fetched that crock’ry cow down, 
an’ the letter turned up, why, Mrs. Cap'n 
Hall would ha’ ben in in a jiffy an’ set things 
right; an’ if she hadn’t come, why, Arnold 
hisself would ha’ ben there in a few days, an’ 
then ‘twould ha’ ben all right. But then you 
may say, ‘But there’s the money, how ‘bout 
that P Well, what was the use o’ the money, 
‘s long as Prissy’s eyes got well ‘thout it? I 
dono—I don’t like to crit’cise, but seems ’s if 
it might ha’ ben fixed diff’ent, an’ the cow 
found ‘fore we got all tuckered out with worry 
an’ trouble, 'stead o’ turnin’ up jest when we 
didn’t need her to set things straight. But I 
s’pose it’s all right ; tennerate, it’s all gone an’ 
passed, an’ ‘little Prissy’s got a grandson—her 
son Jabez's youngest boy—that looks the very 

icter o’ little Mosey, yeller hair an’ all, an’ 
’m savin’ up this cream pot for him.” 


General Miscellany, 


From the Spectater. 
NEVER MORE. 














O sweetness that can never more return! 

Thou art passed out of life,—and whither flown? 
The hard-pruned bough may heal, and sprout anew, 
And some light may all too quickly learn 

To spare the brave, and live without the true. 


> 
But as some painter that yet seeks in vain 
The long-wooed color for his hun; eye, 
And dreams it woven on some foreign loom, 
To wake and find it missing "neath his sky, 
So have we lost a glory to the tomb. 


Spring shall come round, and all her sounds be dear, 
And sweet her lips with all ambrosial dew, 

The wooing sun shall set earth’s heart astir, 
And she rejoice, and we have rapture too, 

But one hushed chord shall no more answer her. 


Out of life’s sunny woof one thread is drawn, 
Death’s face hath bleached for us her fairest dye; 

One flower that bloomed is fallen,—later flower 
Will never shine as sweet against our sky, 

Fill this blank place, that t scent restore. 


Ah, painter! take thy brush, for life is short, 
And use the colors left ihn f are 
But carry still the hunger at thine heart 
Nessie ‘thy palette’ d my lif 
0) upon ette and my life 


— 


THE SHAPING OF A SHIP. 

In Preparing to build an iron vessel, 1t must 
be first decided what she is to do, where she 
is to go, and how she is to be moved. The 
character of the coast a ship is to visit deter- 
mines her and capacity. If she is al- 
ways to keep in deep waters, and to follow the 
great commercial mighways of the world, she 
must be built to sail 

















on her length, depth, width, and capacity, and 
fixed the cost, the next step is to e the 
model. A cabinet maker carefully ra 
a number of pieces of choice wood of exactly 
equal thickness—say, from four to six inches 
wide, and from a yard to one and a half yards 
long. At the same time he selects an equal 
number of pieces of veneer of the same size, 
choosing a veneer of a dark color or a color 
contrasting with the other wood. These, 
boards are carefully laid one over the other, 
with the veneer between each, and the whole 
is then glued together to make a solid block. 
Out of this block the designer shapes a model 
of one-half of the hull of the ship. He gives 
this block the exact shape the future ship is to 
assume when seen from the side. Only a halt 
mode} is made, as the two sides of the ship 
will be simply duplicates of the model. 

Every thing depends upon the skill of the 
designer. he ship’s speed, capacity, 
draught, and safety depend upon the shape he 
gives this wooden model. Men are not taught 
to make models; the good designer is born, 
not made. The imagination that can see the 
future ship in the block of wood, the sure eye 
that can draw the exquisite lines of bow and 
stern, the delicate hand that can realize these 
lines of beauty, come not by observation. 
They are gifts. 

The architect making plans of houses and 
temples has comparatively an easy task. The 
drawing gives a clear idea of the appearance 
ot the future building, and his work is perfect- 
ly plain and simple. The marine architect 
must combine science with beauty of form, or, 
rather, his science must be expressed in a 
beautiful form. The model must be an exact 
copy of the ship in little. He must be able to 
point out how deep the ship will sink in the 
water, how the bows will part the water in 
front, how the displaced water may sweep past 
the sides and under the stern. The model 
must show how deep the screw will be sub- 
merged, how far the ship may heel over under 
the influence of her sails or the waves in safe- 
ty, and how she will be upborne from moment 
to moment on the ever-shifting waves. His 
art is the careful adjustment of forces one 
against the other, the weight against the flota- 
tion or buoyancy, the resistance of the water 
against the power of her screw and engines, 
the force of the waves and wind against her 
own stability. The figished model is full of 
grace and beauty; but it comes not from the 
mere blending of sweeping curves and swell- 
lines, but from the balance of these forces. 
It is beautiful because the repose of forces in 
equilibrium is always beautiful. Certainly, if 
the architect is called an artist, the model- 
maker is fully his equal.—C Aarles Barnard, 
in Harper's Magazine for April. 





EARLY RISING. 


There is another class of superstitions borne 
down to us from the crabbed times of our 
Puritan ancestry which I fancy we shall also 
somewhat shamefacedly own. They were the 
daily maxims which formed a part of the 
teaching in every genuine New England 
home, and their permanence as a part of our 
mental constitution is an encouraging circum- 
stance to educators who sometimes are in- 
clined to think that even line upon line and 
precept upon precept fail to make their im- 
pression upon the wayward mind of youth. 
lo remove this fear, we stand as living monu- 
ments, boldly avowing, first, that we find it 
constantly difficult to convince ourselves— 
though our reason tells us that we are absurd 
—that it is not a moral duty to rise before, 
or at least, with the sun. Day by day, as we 
descend to our eight-o’clock or nine-o’clock 
breakfast, we are conscious of a certain sense 
of moral turpitude which we know to be un- 
reasonable. It is in the effort to shake off 
this sense, which is only the remnant of an 
old superstition, that I write. The general 
axioms on the subject of early rising, which 
helped to make the New England Primer and 
the Farmer’s Almanac a never-failing source 
of supposed improvement, and which were 
afterward re-enunciated by Franklin, do not 
apply to the present day nor to city life. 
What is gained even for useful work by rising 
at six, and then being obliged to take a nap 
in the middle of the day? Why not do up 
all our sleeping at once, and have a clear 
sweep for werk? If, again, one could care- 
fully rake up and cover the embers of his fire 
at nine P. M., and sleep the sleep of the 
righteous till six, he might possibly rise at 
six, or even five, though why, even in that 
case, any sane person should incist on doing 
two hours’ work before eating, and call such 
action virtue, I could never understand. Cir- 
cumstances alter rules as well as cases, which 
is what we of Puritan stock find it hard to 
understand. I myself know two young women 
of New England birth and training who, 
though they go into much evening society, 
and are frequently awake at midnight or after, 
each week during the New York winter, yet 
persist in being punctual every morning at the 
half-past seven breakfast of the family. True, 
they have no appetites; true, they take long 
naps in the afternoon ; true, they break down 
every year by March; yet they galiantly re- 
turn to the assault every autumn, and would 
feel ashamed and guilty if they did otherwise. 
So strong is the force of superstition ! 

In the future more perfect days it will be 
censidered a sin to awake any one from sleep 
except in cases of life and death, and our 
grandchildren may perhaps be free from the 
inherited weakness of believing, because the 
flowers and the chickens and the birds wake 
when the sun does, that therefore a human 
being should do so. By what logic do we 
select the one action of waking as suitable for 
imitation ?—Anna C. Brackett, in Harper's 
Magazine for March. 





THE CANADIAN INDIAN. 


Between the Canada Indians and our own 
there is all the difference between wild and 
tame, besides the vast disparity of numbers. 
When the Continent was first colonized by the 
French and English, two distinct lines of poli- 
cy were observed in dealing with the Indians. 
The French colonists were more adaptable 
than the English, and less proud and exacting. 
They made but little show of taking hold of 
the country. They came as missionaries and 
traders, and gave their forts the appearance 
of temporary lodgments. ‘They entered im- 
mediately upon trade in the principal article 
the Indians could offer in traflic—furs and 
peltry. ‘Io profit by this article of trade it 
was necessary to preserve the Indians in the 
country, with as little change of habits and 
pursuits as possible, and maintain at least the 
friendship of trade. Trading-posts were rap- 
idly established, which became the points of 
contact between the colonists and Indians; 
and the settlements of Quebec and Montreal 
were scarcely begun before the whole extent 
of Canada was dotted with trading-posts, from 
Belle Isle to Lake Superior, where French- 
men, attached to the posts as factors, clerks, 
laborers, and voyagers, lived from year to 
year. These posts became the homes of the 
Indians and traders, and points of settlement, 
where a semi-civilization was established ; and 
the French mind, led by the zealous missiona- 
ries who always accompanied the traders, 
moulded the civilization and religion after the 
French idea. The short term of a generation 
sufficed to establish a race of half-breeds, of 
no mean proportion to the native population, 
born to the use of a common language and 
common faith with the colonists, and trained 
to a civilization advanced to the requirements 
of their condition, who naturally yielded fealty 
to the colony and loyalty to France. They 
were adapted to the country as it was, and did 
not require it to be changed for their accom- 
modation ; while they constituted a link be- 
tween the new and old races, and a natural 
bond of e. This too was an open and 
safe field for missionary operations, where the 
ever-zealous Jesuits did not fail to sow seed 
that has taken deep root and spread far be- 
yond this race.— Atlantic Monthly. 





FUNERAL OF A SIAMESE GOD. 


The Times of India announces the death of 
one of the living idols of Siam. The oldest 
one of the white elephants, which was born 
in 1770, died in its temple at Bangkok in No- 
vember last. Every one knows that this fa- 
mous white elephant, before whom a whole 

ople bow the knee, is the emblem of the 

ingdom of Siam. It is honored with the 
most beautiful presents, for the Indians, full 
of the idea of metamorphosis, still believe 
that so majestic an animal could only be ani- 
mated by the spirit of a God or of an Em- 
peror. Each white elephant possesses its 
palace, a vessel of gold and harness resplen- 
dent with jewels. Several mandarins are at- 
tached to its service, and feed it with cakes 
and sugar cane. The King of Siam is the 
only personage before whom it bows the knee, 
jon f a similar salutation is rendered it by the 
monarch. The deceased idol has been ac- 
corded a magnificent funeral. A hundred 
Buddhist priests officiated at the ceremony. 
The three surviving white elephants, preceded 
by trumpets and followed by an immense con- 
course of people, accompanied the funeral 
car to the bank of the Menam, where the King 
and his noble lords received the mortal re- 
mains, which were transported to the 
site bank for burial. A ion of thirt 
vessels at that curious ceremony. All 
the floating houses, ranged in double file on 
the Menan to the number of over 60,000, 
were adorned with flags of all colors and 








furls his sails, the lord of the st, the 
scorner of all peril—the man- ar or frigate 
bird. We have reached ¢j culminating point 


of the.s<@vweconimenced by the wingless 
bi Here we have a bird which is virtually 
more than wings; scarcely any bod 
/ 'y as large as that of the domestic coc 
while his prodigious pinions are fifteen feet 
‘span. The great problem of flight is 
lived and overpassed, for the power of 
flight seeems useless. Such a bird, naturally 
sustained by such support, need but allow 
himself to be borne along. The storm 
bursts: he mounts to lofty heights, where he 
find tranquillity. The poetic metaphor, un- 
true when —_— to any other bird, is no ex- 
aggeration when applied to him; literally, hes 
sleeps upon the storm. When he chooses to 
soar his way seriously, all distance vanishes ; 
he breakfasts at the Senegal; he dines in 
America.— Michelet. 


Ladies’ Portfolio, — 














From Scribner for April. 
OF FLOWEBS. 


BY MAURICE F. EGAN. 


There were no roses till the first child died, 
No violets, nor balmy-breathed heart’s-ease, 
No heliotrope, nor, buds so dear to bees, 
The honey-hearted suckle, no gold-eyed 
And lowly dandelions, nor, stretching wide, 
Clover and cowslip-cups, like rival seas, 
Meeting and parting, as the young spring breeze 
Runs giddy races playing seek and fide. 
For all flowers died when Eve left Paradise, 
And all the world was flowerless awhile, 
Until a little child was laid in earth; 
Then from its grave grew violets for its eyes, 
And from its lips rose-petals for its smile, 
And - S flowers from that child’s death took 
rth. 





HOUSE-CLEANING HINTS. 


From the beginning of April to the middle 
of May is the legitimate house-cleaning sea- 
son, when rooms have to be dismantled and 
carpets taken up in order to wage successful 
war against the dust which for so many months 
has been sifting into every crack and crevice, 
It is an uncomfortable process for the whole 
family, and an especially trying one for the 
housekeeper, but nobody can deny the superi- 
or sweetness and freshness, and therefore 
comfort, of houses that are thoroughly cleaned 
once or twice a year over those where ‘‘one 
room is taken at a time” at irregular inter- 
vals, as is the practice among many families 
in these less rigid housekeeping days. For 
ourselves, infliction as it is, we strongly up- 
hold the old plan, and to house-mistresses 
about to plunge into it we would recommend 
that before beginniug they have the family tea 
leaves saved for a week or two, as the tea 
water obtained by steeping them is an excel- 
lent thing for washing all varnished paint. 
Very little rubbing is required, as the tea acts 
as a strong detergent, cleansing the paint 
from its impurities and making the varnish 
shine again. It also cleanses oil-cloths and 
window sashes, window panes and mirrors 
much better than soap and water, and it im- 
proves black walnut picture and looking-glass 
frames. But it will not do to wash unvar- 
nished paint with it. Whiting is by far the 
best thing for cleansing white paint. Take a 
small quantity of whiting on a damp flannel, 
rub itTightly over the painted surface and the 
effect will be surprising. Wall papers may 
be made several shades nearer the original 
tint by sweeping them down with a broom, 
over which a clean soft cloth has been tied, 
and then rubbing them lightly with stale 
bread. But the latter part of the process is 
hardly worth the trouble or the waste of the 
bread. Old feather beds, pillows and bolsters 
are greatly improved by putting them ona 
green grass plot and beating them thoroughly 
for an hour or so with long, pliable sticks or 
canes, turning them on every side. Blankets 
had better be washed in a warm solution of 
borax, and bedsteads in a strong brine. To 
drive away moths, wash the floor round the 
sides of the wall with cayenne pepper tea, and 
sprinkle salt just at the edges. Ironing the 
edges of the carpet on the wrong side, after 
damping them with the tea, also kills the eggs 
of the pestilent invader.— Boston Post. 





THE GLADIOLUS. 


This beautiful and showy flower is so 
hardy and so easily cultivated that if one 
wishes for flowers without being able to give 
much time to the care of them she cannot do 
better than to secure a number of these 
bulbs. Set them out in the flower garden 
about corn-planting time, selecting a bed that 
faces south, as the flower, like the pansy, 
turns its face tothe sun. The soil should be 
comprised of a good proportion of rotted 
sod or last years weeds well decayed, it should 
be spaded at least one spade deep and well 
pulverized and evenly raked. Use a dibble 
to make a hole; press the bulb into the earth 
three inches deep, as they need to be well 
covered. At the first hoeing scrape the earth 
somewhat away from the bulbs, but at all the 
after hoeings, the earth should be well hoed 
to them. It is always well to mulch the bed 
to a depth of six inches with green grass, af- 
ter the first hoeing, to keep the roots moist. 
The bed should receive thorough culture until 
the lower stalks require tying up, if it is well 
mulched at this time no more hoeing is re- 
quired. 

As soon as the flower stalks begin to show 
the bed requires stalking. The stalks should 
be about three feet long, well set in the 
ground, straight and stout enough to insure 
not to blow over. In order to secure a suc- 
cession of flowers in bloom during the season, 
balbs must be planted every two weeks, until 
the last of Se, keeping the largest bulbs 
for late planting. After the first frost dig up 
the bulbs, taking care not to break off the 
stalks ; lay them in the sun; when thoroughly 
dry cut off the stalks an inch long; break off 
all the roots and old bulbs. The small bulbs 
that are around the old ones can be saved and 
planted the next year in a mellow bed, and 
will make flowering bulbs in one or two years. 
These may produce some new colors worth 
the saving. The bulbs, if not sufficiently 
dried out of doors, should be thoroughly dried 
in doors. Place each variety in a paper bag 
plainly labelled, and pack in shallow boxes. 
Store in any warm and perfectly dry room. 
If they are kept too warm orif moist the 
roots will start. 





THE WHITE WATER LILY. 


If lovers of flowers only knew how easily 
the fragrant white water lily, Nymphea odo- 
rata, could be cultivated, we are quite sure 
these lilies would be grown far more than 
other less fragrant and beautiful flowers that 
take more time and trouble to cultivate. 
These lilies once planted in a pond or small 
stream (they will bloom more profusely in 
shallow water) that does not entirely dry u 
in summer, will need no further care, and will 
increase from year to year. People that have 
not the facilities for growing them in ponds 
and streams can have their lily gardens in 
tubs and aquariums where they can admire 
and gather the most fragrant flower that grows 
on land or water. 

For a tub, take a strong barrel, free from 
tar, oil or salt, saw it in two, fill this one- 
third full with fine black garden soil, or mead- 
ow mud if handy, plant the roots in this mix- 
ture, covering them two inches deep and 
water gently so as not to disturb the roots un- 
til the tub is full. This is the only care need- 
ed—always keep the tub full of water. Set 
this on a brick or board platform in any place 
you ire. The tubs with their contents 
should be placed in a cellar during the winter, 
kept from frost and not allowed to entirely 
dry up. For ponds and streams tie a stone 
close to the roots large enough to sink them, 
and drop this into the pond or stream where 
you wish them to grow. For an aquarium 
put in five inches of fine black loam, cover the 
roots one inch deep in this and sift on fine 
sand enough to entirely cover the loam.—B. 
Mann, in Gardener’s Monthly. 





SOAP MAKING. 


I was asked by a lady friend of mine the 
other day how I made my soap. She compli- 
mented me upon having it very nice. I have 
thought since that it might be useful for some 
of your friends to know, and therefore send 
my receipt. My process has at least the mer- 
it of simplicity: In the first place we save 
none but -wood ashes, that our lye may 
be strong and good; otherwise soap making 
will very likely prove troublesome, if not an 
absolute failure. Our soap grease is general- 
ly a variety of odds and ends—scraps from the 
lard frying, rinds from ham and shoulders, 
with an occasional bone thrown in (which will 
not injure the soap—the marrow makes excel- 
lent soap , while a small proportion of 
bone — is -_ ee: but pene to 

ive ‘*body,”) along with whatever drippings 
of lard or he Be pan have not fit for other 
purposes. The whole will make excellent 
soap he te clean and free from taint and 
mould. soap making day arrives, have 
your soap kettle, if you have not a furnace, 
set upon stones, and build a fire under it. 
Start your fire with chips or small sticks, if 
you like, but have a large chunk or block for 
your main fire. It is not necessary to get it 
wholly under the kettle, but close up at one 
side. This will give you what is very essen- 
tial, a steady heat, that you may not have to 
run five minutes to fish out the blaze 





day or two before the lye is needed.—Cor. 
Farmer’s Advocate. 


. 





To Wasn Greasy Woot. — Dissolve a 
large tablespoonful of borax in a pint of boil- 
ing water. Mix one-quarter of it in the water 
in which the wool is to be washed. Put in one 
piece of goods at a time, using soap if needed, 
and if necessary add more of the borax water. 
Wash well and rinse in cold water, or in 
water only slightly warmed. Shake well, and 
hang where the goods will dry quickly. For 
twenty-six years I have used for washing my 
white flannels, water about as hot as would be 
used for cotton clothing. My flannels are 
beautifully soft, as well as white. I never 
have any shrink. For washing goods that 
fade, use crude ammonia instead of soap. 
Soiled neckties may be made to look like new 
by taking one-half a teaspoonful of spirits of 
hartshorn to a teacup of water; wash well, 
and if very much soiled put through a second 
water with less ammonia in. Lay it on a 
clean white cloth and gently wipe with an- 
other until nearly dry. Then lay a cloth over 
it and smooth with an iron not very hot. If 
the color fades it will all come back to its 
original hue. Use no soap, and do not rinse. 
—LKxchange. 





_ HovusrcieanrnG.—This annual scourge be- 
ing at hand we will remind our lady readers of 
the many uses of ammonia at this time. Keep 
a bottleful on hand, tightly corked. For 
washing paint put a teaspoonful of ammonia 
to a quart of warm soap suds, dip in a flannel 
cloth and wipe dust and fly specks. To a 
pint of suds add a teaspoonful of ammonia 
and dip your silver init; rub with a brush 
and polish with chamois skin. It is excellent 
for washing mirrors and windows; put a few 
drops of the spirits on a piece of paper and 


rub off spots or finger marks on the glass. | 


It will take out grease from every kind of 
cloth; put on the ammonia nearly clear, lay 
blotting paper over the place and press a hot 
flat iron over it for a few moments. Use 
ammonia to clean laces and muslins, nail and 
hair brushes; put a teaspoonful of ammonia 
into a pint of water and shake the brush 
through the water: when they look white 
rinse them in clear water and put them in a 
warm place to dry. 





Som ror Roses.—Good loam, such as far- 
mers _ for wheat growing, is suitable for 
most kinds of roses, excepting, perhaps, some 
of the more delicate of the tea-scented kinds, 
which do better in a lighter soil. When pre- 
paring the ground for the reception of the 
roses a coating of thoroughly rotten dung 
should be placed over the surface and trench- 
ed in two spades deep, and the manure is 
placed at the bottom after the soil has been 
turned over roughly. It acts as drainage, 
and the roots of the plants will be sure to find 
their way down to it. If the position is a wet 
and cold one drainage is indispensable where 
successful rose growing is to be expected 
Inthe process of trenching, the ground should 
be well broken with the spade and a level sur- 
face left ready for the plants. 
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CATARRH 


A PHYSICIAN'S TESTIMONY. 


80 Years a Physician. 12 Years a 
Sufferer.’ Tried Regular Remedies. 
Tried Patent Medicines. Perma- 
nently cured by 


SANFORD’S RADICAL CURE, 


\ ESSRS. WEEKS & POTTER, — Sirs: I have prac- 
4 tised medicine for thirty years, and have been & 
sufferer myself for twelve years with Catarrh in the 
nasal passages, fauces and larynx. I have used every- 
thing in the materia medica Without any permanent 
reliefjuntil finally I was induced to try a patent medicin 

(something that we allopathists are very loth to.do). 
tried and divers others until [ got hold of yours. 
1 followed the directions to the letter,and am } appy 
to say have haa a permanent cnre. Your RADICAL 
CURE ts certainly a happy combination for the cure 

of that most unpleasant ef dangerous of diseases. 

Yours, reepectfully, 
D. W. GRAY, M. D., 

Of Dr. D. W. Gray & Son., Physicians and 

Druggists, Muscatine, lowa. 


MvuscaTine, lowa, March 27, 1877. 








The value of this remedy must not be overlooked in 
the cure of those 


SYMPATHETIC BISEASES, 


Affections of the Eye, Ear, Throat, Lungs and Bron- 
ehial Tubes which in many cases accompany a severe 
ease of Catarrh. The intlamed and diseased condition 
of the mucous membrane is the cause of all these 
troubles; and until the system has been_ brought 
properly under the influence of the RADICAL CURE, 
pane freedom from them cannot be reasonably ex- 


pected. 

It is but three years since SANFORD'S RADICAL 
CURE was placed before the public, but in that short 
time it has found its way from Maine to California, and 
is everywhere acknowledged by druggists and physi- 
cians to be the most successful preparation for the 
thorough treatment of Catarrh ever compounded. The 
fact will be deemed of more importance when it is 
coupled with the statement that within five years over 
2W different remedies for Catarrh have been placed on 
éale, and to-day, with one or two exceptions, their 
names cannot be recalled by the best-informed drug- 
gist. Advertising may succeed in forcing a few sales, 

ut, unless the remedy possess undoubted specific 
medical properties, it is absolutely certain to fall into 
merited obscurity. 


Each package of SANFORD’S RADICAL CURE con 
tains Dr. Sanford's Improved Inhaling Tube, with full 
directions for its use in all cases. Price $1.00. Sold by 
all wholesale and retail druggists and dealers through- 
out the United States and Canadas. WEEKS & POT- 
FI peed General Agents and Wholesale Druggists, Boston, 
Mass. 


COLLINS 
VOLTAIC PLASTER 


1S SIMPLY WONDERFUL. 


Krxoaston, MINN.,? 
April 20, 1877. § 
Iconsider CoLitns' VoLTAIG 
PLASTER the best plaster Lever 
saw, and am recommending 
them to all. 





C. McoMorrow. 


Hume, I1t.., 
April 18, 1877. 

It has done my boy more good 
than all other medicines, He 
now goes to schoo), for the first 
time In three years, 

Kiiza Jane Du¥Fre.p. 


Emma, ILL., n 

April 2, i877. 5 
I like the one I got well. They 
are the best plasters, no doubt, 

inthe world. 8, L. MoGILL. 

Asu Grove, Mo., 
March 22, 1877+ 

Accept my thanks for the 
good derived from the two CoL- 
Lins’ PLASTERS Sent me some 

time ago. w.c. Ec 


COLLINS’ VOLTAIG PLASTER 


for local pains, lameness, soreness, weakness, numb- 
ness, and inflammation of the lungs, liver, kidneys, 
spleen, bowels, bladder, heart, and muscles, is equal to 
an army of doctors and acres of plants and shrubs. 


Price, 25 cents. 


Sold by all Wholesale and Retail Druggists through- 
out the United States and Canadas,and by WEEKS & 
POTTER, Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 


iifiven $125 S32% 
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KEREACH’S 


E AND BINDER 


PRICE 75 CENTS. 














of price. Liberal discount to the trade. 
stamp for price list and circulars. : 


THE LATEST OUT. 


It is meee for binding pamphlets, legal documents, 
complaints, briefs, newspapers, letters, bills, receipts, 
— ces, notes, music, or in fact any papers you wish 
0 save. 

Merchants, Clesgymen, Bankers, Brokers, Lawyers, 
Musi Tenchesp, tors, and in fact all business men 
n a 


E. STRAIN & CoO., 


General Agents for New England, 
oa” Green Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send 
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Cartolate of Iodine Inhalant cures == 
Catarnu, Astra and all 
diseases of the Throat and 

Lun; Sol 
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SA LEAD COMPANY. 


SALEM 
ARRANTED PURE WHITE LEAD.-— 
Well-known throughout N England 
ITEST, FINEST, aud BEST. etsy 
Stic APE, % in. wide, on reels for Curtain 


LEAD RIBBON, from 2} to 8 inches wide, on 


reels for Bu le 
LEAD PIPE, of any size or thickness. 


At lowest m: prions Sor of equal quality. 
lyl2 FRANCIS BROWN, My why Mass. 


GEND Rete System of Cultivation. 
Ross & 
per you see this in. 

GOLD PLATED WATO 


. Cheapest 
the now wori: ample, Watch fra to 


AN BZEESEEES 
$1200 == 
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SovuTH Boston. 
Mr. STEVENS: 


Dear Sir:—I bave taken several bottles of your 
VEGETINE, and am convinced it is a valuable remedy 
for Dyspepsia, Kidney Complaint, and General De- 
bility of the System. I can heartily recommend it to 
all suffering from the above com ts. 


Yours res 1 
RS. MUNROE PARKER. 


VEGETINE IS SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
3tit 





T IS PROVED BY THE TESTIMONY 

of thousands that LA DOW’S JOINTED PUL- 
VERIZING HARROW is by far the best wheel har- 
row yet produced. Call and see it, or send for descrip- 
tive ciroular before you buy. Itis fully warranted. 


EVERETT & SMALL, 


43 So. Market St., BOSTON, Mass. 
Sole Manufs. for the New England States. 
Reliable Agents wanted. 


WHEELER & MELICK CO., 


Albany, N. Y., Manufacturers for the United States, 
3teopl2 excepting New England. 


MORRILL’S 
GRUB AND CANKER WORM 


EXTERMINATOR, 


—oO 


TREE INK, 


The most Economical and Efficient article 
ever offered to the public for the Protection 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees from the 
ravages of the Grub and Canker Worm. 
Testimonial from CHARLES M. HOVEY, ex-Presi- 

dent Mass. Horticultural Society : Office of HOVE Y 

§ Co., Nurserymen and Seedmen, Bosten, Septem- 

er 4 1877. 
Messers. GEORGE H. MORRILL & CO., Boston 

Gents: We have used your CANKER WORM EX. 
TERMINATOR or TREE INK, as a prevention of 
the Ravages of the Grub and Canker Worm, and think 
it has more advantages than any other Tree Protector 
we have ever used; it being cheaper and more effica- 
cious, and if the directions are followed, there is no 
danger whatever of the least injury to the tree from 
this DESTRUCTIVE INSECT. 

meponey yours, CHAS. M. HOVEY. 
Put up in Packages of all sizes from 5 to 400 pounds. 


CEO. H. MORRILL & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
30 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
10wd 








My annual Catatogue of Vegetable and 
Flower Seed for 1878, rich in engravings, will be 
sent FREE, toallwhoapply. Customers of last eeason 
need not write for it. totter one of the largest collec- 
tions of vegetable seed ever sent out by any seed house 
in America, a large portion of which were grown on my 
six seed farms. Printed directions for cultivation on 
each package. All seed warranted to be both fresh and 
true to name ; 80 far, that should it prove otherwise J 
will refill the order gratis. New Wegetables a spe- 
cialty. As the original introducer of the Hubbard 
Squash, Phinney’s Melon, Marblehead Cabbages, Mex- 
ican Corn, I offer several new vegetables this season, 
and invite the patronage of all who are anxious to have 
their seed directl, from the grower, fresh, true, and of 
the very best strain. JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
11t6 Marblehead, Mass. 


" SPLENDID 


W E R Varieties 


All Str mg Plants, each labeled and delivered safely 
Jina Largest assortment. Low prices. 
e have been in business 24 years, and guarantee 
satisfaction, Our stock of 
comprises all desirable varie. 
ties, and contains none but mature plants. ésend 
purchaser's choice of G for S$1,or 13 for @2, Our 
new /llustra‘ed Hand-Book, sent free, contains name 
and description of each plant,with instructions hew 
to cultivate successfully. Hooprs, Bro. & THOMAS, 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES, West C: P. 


4t7,10,13,16 


BUTTER 


> 





WORKER 


emost effective, simple 

and convenient yet in- 

vented. Works 30 Ibs. 

in less than 5 minutes, 

= thoroughly working out 
—) buttermilk and mixin 
the salt. AGE 

NANTED. Seu 

circular. 
A. H. REID, 6 N. Eighteenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
13teow52 
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Cc. C. CHAMBERBAN & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 


Butter, Cheese, Eggs and Lard, 
Nos. 79 & 81 Faneuil Hall Market. 
eop2tt BOSTON. 


TREES, PLANTS. 


j ITH AN IMMENSE STOCK OF UN- 
surpassed quality, we can afford the very lowest 
oy decidedly lower than can be quoted by travel- 
ing agents. Ali the new kinds of Strawberries, 
Grapes, Pears, Maples, Evergreens, Roses, and also 
the standard varieties in Fruit and Flowering Trees, 
Shrubs, Greenhouse and Bedding Plants, in any quan- 
tity desired. Special rates for large orders. See Cat- 
alogue. W. CC. STRONG & Cw., 
10w8 Nonantum Hill, Brighton, Mass. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 
1 ™ ACRES DEVOTED TO STRAWBER- 
e) RIES; over 30 varieties. The finest and most 
extensive stock in the New England States. 18 new 
kinds added.to my list this season. Catalogue and 
price list free. CHARLES 8. PRATT, 
7t1s5 No. Reading, Mass. 














USE TH erect 

Buffer COLdR © 

PERFE T mended bythe | agricultural 

and used by the very best Dairy- 

men in this country, Harris Lewis, 

BU TT tb K L. B. Arnold, O. 8. Bliss, L. 8. 

Hardin, A. W. Cheever,{E. D. Ma- 

son, and thousands more. It is far 

C 0 L 0 re | better than carrots, annatto, or 

* any other color, at one-fourth the 

cost, and no work to use. It gives a pure dandelion 

color, and never turns rancid, bat tends to improve 

It imparts no taste or smell, 

and is as harmless as salt. A 25 cent bottle colors 300 

pounds. Warranted to add 5 cts. per pound to its 

selling value. Ask your Druggist or Merchant for it, 

or if you would like to know what it is, what it costs, 
who uses it, and where you can get It, write to 

WELLS RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
12t5 Burlington, Vt. 
For sale at the office of the Nsw ENGLAND FARMER 


ress, 


and preserve the butter. 





THE 


alely Horse Hitch, 


Patented May 20th, 1877. 


Tus is an article that meets the 
wants of Stable Keepers and all 


owners of horses. It is the surest, 


safest and quickest method of fasten- 
ing a horse that has ever been in 


vented. 


The following are a few of the 
many testimonials we have received 


from parties now using them. 


Testimonials. 


MARBLEHEAD, Oct. 2ist, 1877. 

I have used the —— Horse Hitch for some time, 
and am happy to say it has more than fulfilled my 
highest expectations. Ihave used different kinds of 
Hitches, but have never seen any that were equal to 
the Safety Horse Hitch. Yours truly, 

JOHN H, PITMAN. 


MALDEN, Nov. 2d, 1877. 
E. STRAIN & Co.— Gents :—I have used your patent 
“Safety Horse Hitch” in my stable for some time, and 
am highly pleased with them. I find that the horse 
can be securely fastened and always have the same 
length of rope, thereby lessening the liability of 
ting cast, and can be fastened or unfastened instantly. 
I would not be without them. 
THOS. W. HOUGH. 


This Hitch is also convenient for fasten 


Send for prices. 


E. STRAIN & CO., 
9 Green St., BOSTON. 


Y READING 
: the 


THYSELF 2a. 


less concemitant ills 
therefrom, and contains 
tions, any one of which 
probabl. ae monk skilful practitioner 
y 

whom was awarded a gold and jewelled medal 
National M . y 
the: Steel Eograving 

very 
—a marvel of art and — 
sent FREE to all. Send for it at 


bers: Piste THY SELF 


4 
ly47 Beston, Mass. 
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CHARTER OAK 
Swivel Plows, 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 


SE PLOWS RECEIVED THE 
nh t award at the Centennial. Silver 
Medal at New England Fair 1875. First Pre- 
mium at Grand Plowing Match Conn. State Fair at 
Hartford, Sept. 14th, 1876. What Hon. Geo. B. Lor- 
ing, President N. E. Ag. Society says about this Plow: 
“The CHARTER OAK PLOW has been used on my 
farm this season, it cannot be su in ease of 
draft and in perfect pulverization of sou’. 

Our Silver Eagle landside plow has no 
equal. Agricultural Tools of att kinds at low prices. 
Circulars and price lists furnished free. 

Higganum Manufacturing Corp., 
6teopl0 38 South Market St., BOSTON, Mass. 


—$—$—$—_— TS 


DR. PIERCE’S 
STANDARD 
REMEDIES 


Are not advertised as ‘‘cure-alls,” but are specifics in 
the diseases for which they are recommended. 


NATURAL SELECTION. 


Investigators of natural science have demonstrated 
beyond controversy, that throughout the animal king 
dom the “survival of the fittest” is the only law that 
vouchsafes thrift and perpetuity. Does not the same 
principle govern the commercial prosperity of man? 
An inferior cannot supersede a superior article. By 
reason of superior merit, Dr. Pierce's Standard Medi. 
cines have outrivaled ali others. Their sale in the 
United States alone exceeds one million dollars per 
annum, while the amount exported foots up to sev. 
eral hundred thousand more. No business could grow 
to such gigantic proportions and rest upon any other 
basis than that of merit. 


DR. SAGE’S 
Catarrh Remedy 


Is Pleasant to Use. 


DR. SAGE’S 
Catarrh Remedy 


Its Cures extend over a period of 20 years, 


DR. SAGE’S 
Catarrh Remedy 


Its sale constantly increases. 
DR. SAG EH’S 
Catarrh Remedy 


Cures by ita Mild, Soothing Ejfect. 
DR. SAG E’S 
Catarrh Remedy 


Cures *‘Cold in Head” and Catarrh, or 
Oza@na,. 


AN OPEN LETTER. 
IT SPEAKS FOR ITSELF. 


RockPorRT, Mass., April 2, 1877. 
Mr. Epiror :—Having read in your paper reports 
of the remarkable cures of catarrh, | am induced to 
tell ‘‘what I know about catarrh,” and I fancy the 
“snuff” and “‘inhaling-tube” makers (mere dollar grab- 
bers) would be glad if they could emblazon a similar 
cure in the papers. For 26 years 1 suffered with ca 
tarrh. The nasal passages became completely closed. 
“Snuff,” “dust,” “ashes,” ‘“inhaling-tubes,” and 
“sticks,” wouldn’t work, though at intervals | would 
sniff up the so-called catarrh snuff, until 1 became a 
valuable tester for such medicines. 1 gradually grew 
worse, and no one can know how much I suffered or 
what a miserable being 1 was. My head ached over 
my eyes so that!l was confined to my bed for man 
successive days, suffering the most intense pain, which 
at one time lasted continuously for 168 hours. All 
sense of smell and taste gone, sight and hearing im 
paired, body shrunken and weakened, nervous system 
shattered, and constitution broken, and I was hawking 
and spitting seven-eighths of the time. 1 prayed for 
death to reheve me of my suffering. A favorable no 
tice in your paper of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy in- 
duced me to purchase a package, and use it with Dr. 
Pierce's Nasal Douche, which applies the remedy by 
hydrostatic pressure, the only way compatible wit 
common sense. Well, Mr. Editor, it did not cure me 
in three-fourths of a second, nor in one hour or month, 
but in less than eight minutes | was relieved, and in 
three months entirely cured, and have remained so 
for over sixteen months. While using the Catarrh 
Remedy, I used Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical Discov 
ery to purify my blood and strengthen my stomach, I 
also kept my liver active and bowels regular by the 
use of his Pleasant Purgative Pellets. If my experi 
ence will induce other sufferers to seek the same 
means of relief, this letter will have answered its pur 
pose. Yours truly, 8. D. KEMICK. 


A CLOUD OF WITNESSES. 


The following named parties are among the thou 
sands who have been cured of catarrh by the use of 
Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy 

A. F. Downs, New Geneva, Pa.; D. J. Brown, St. 
Joseph, Mo.; KE. C. Lewis, Rutland, Vt. ; Levi Springer, 
Nettle Lake, Ohio; Chas. Norcrop, North Chesterfield, 
Me.; Milton Jones, Scriba, N. Y., J. B. Miller, Bridg- 
er Station, Wyo.; J. C. Merriman, Logansport, 
Ind.; M. M. Post, Logansport, Ind.; J. W. Bailey, 
Tremont, Pa.; H. B. Ayres, La Porte, Ind.; Jessie M. 
Sears, Ft. Branch, Ind.; L. Williams, Canton, Mo.; 
W. A. Thayer, Onarga, Ill.; 8. B. Nichols, Jr., Gal 
veston, Texas; Jonas F. Reinert, Stonesville, Pa.; 
8S. W. Lusk, McFarland, Wis.; Johnson Williams, 
Helmick, Ohio; Mrs. M. A. Currey, Trenton, Tenn.; 
J.G. Joslin, Keene, N. H.; A. J. Casper, Table Rock, 
W. Va.; Louis Anders, Gaysport, Ohio; C. H. Chase, 
Elkhart, Ind.; Mrs. Henry Haight, San Francisco, 
Cal.; Mrs. E. M. Gallusha, Lawrenceville, N. Y.; W. 
J. Graham, Adel, lowa; A. O. Smith, Newman, Ga.; 
Chas. E. Rice, Baltimore, Md.; Jesse M. Sears, Car- 
lisle, Ind.; Dan’l B. Miller, Ft. Wayne, Ind., Mra. 
Minnie Arnaise, 200 Delancey Street, New York; H. 
W. Hall, Hastings, Mich.; Wm. F. Marston, Lowell, 
Mass.; I. W. Roberts, Maricopa, Ariz.; Chas. 8. De 
laney, Harrisburg, Pa.; M. ©. Lowell, Mass. ; 
Mrs. C. J. Spurtin, Camden, Ala.; Chas. F. Kaw, 
Fredericktown, Ohio; Mrs. Lucy Hunter, Farmington, 
lil.; Capt. E. J. Spaulding, Camp Stambaugh, Wyo.; 
I. W. Tracy, Steamboat Kock, Iowa; Mrs. Lydia 
Waite, Shushan, N. Y.; J. M. Peck, Junction City, 
Mont.; Henry Ebe, Bantas, Cal.; L. #?. Cummings, 
Rantoul, Lil.; 8. E. Jones, Charleston, Four Corners, 
N. Y.; Geo. F. Hall, Pueblo, Cal.; Wm. E. Bartrie, 
Sterling, Pa.; H. H. Ebon, #48 Penn Street, Pitts. 
burgh, Pa.; J. R. Jackman, Samuel’s Depot, Ky.. 
Henry Zobrist, Geneva, N. Y.; Miss Hattie Parrott 
Montgomery, Ohio; L. Ledbrook, Chatham, LIL; 8. 
B. McCoy, Nashport, Ohio; W. W. Warner, Nortb 
Jackson, Mich.; Miss Mary A. Winne, Darien, Wis., 
John Ziegler, Carlisle Springs, Pa.; James Tompkina 
St. Cloud, Minn.; Enoch shy Pawnee City, Neb., 
Joseph T. Miller, Xenia, Ohio; 5. B. Nichols, Galves-. 
ton, Texas.; H. L. Laird, Upper Alton, Ill.; Johs 
Davis, Prescott, Ariz.; Mrs. Nancy Graham, Forest 
Cove, Oreg. 


Golden Medical Discovery 


Is Alterative, or Blood-cleansing. 


Golden Medical Discovery 


Is Pectoral. 


Golden Medical Discovery 


Is a Cholagogue, or Liver Stimulant. 


Golden Medical Discovery 


Is Tonic. 


Golden Medical Discovery 


By reason of its Alterative properties, cures Diseases 
of the Blood and Skin, as Scrofula, or King’s Evil; 
Tumors; Ulcers, or Old Sores; Bilotebes; Dimples; 
and Eruptions. By virtue of its Pectoral properties, it 
cures Bronchial, Throat, and Lung Afiections; in- 
cipient Consumption ; Lingering Coughs; and Chronia 
Laryngitis. Its Cholagogue propeities render it an 
unequaled remedy for Liiiousness; Torpid Liver, or 
“Liver Complaint;” and its Tonic properties make it 
equally efficacious in curing Indigestion, Loss of Appe 
tite, and Dyspepsia. 

Where the skin is sallow and covered with blotches 
and pimples, or where there are scrofulous swellings 
and affections, a few bottles of Golden Medical Discov- 
ery will effect an entire cure. If you feel dull, drowsy, 
debilitated, have sallow color of skin, or yellowish- 
brown spots on face or body, frequent headache or 
dizziness, bad taste in mouth, internal heat or chille 
alternated with hot flushes, low spirits and gloom 
forebodings, irregular appetite, and tongue ~~ 
— are suilering from Torpid Liver, or “ Biliousness.” 

nh many cases of “Liver Complaint,” only part of 
these symptoms are experienced. As a remedy for all 
such Cases, Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery has 
no equal, as it effects perfect cures, leaving the liver 
strengthened and healthy. 


THE PEOPLE’S MEDICAL SERVANT. 


Dr. R. V. Pierce is the sole proprietor and manu 
facturer of the foregoing reme‘lies, all of which are 
sold by druggists. He is also the Author of the Peo 
ple’s Common Sense Medical Adviser, a work of nearly 
one thousand pages, with two hundred and eighty-two 
wood engravings and colored plates. He has already 
sold of this popular work 


Over 100,000 Copies! ! 
PRICE (Post-paid) $1.50. 


Address R. V. PIERCE, M. D., 
13tt World’s Dispensary, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


E. STRAIN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sewing Machine Needles, 


Wholesale and Retail. 
No. 9 Green 8t., Boston. 
One dozen needles sent by mail to any address, on 
receipt of > 
Ss Needles, 25 cts., per doz. 
All other kinds 35 cts. per doz 


he best discounts to the trade. Send for price list 
goods warranted. bot 
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